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NOTES 


Ir is rumoured that the post of Conservative Party 
Agent for Scotland but now vacated by Mr. Reginald Mac- 
Leod has been bestowed upon an Irish gentleman, whose 
qualifications for the office are (1) that he was once an 
equerry, (2) that he is absolutely unacquainted with poli- 
tical Scotland, and (3) that he is an ex-officer of Engineers. 
It is hard to believe that the gods are resolute to destroy 
the Conservative party in Scotland —the Conservative 
party which has the merit at least of having always 
refrained from being offensive. But if this rumour be 
true, the premonitions of dementia have overtaken it, its 
counsels are already turned into foolishness, and about 
the future of the party the less that is said the better. 
As for the present, it is justified in its ancient nickname 

(the Stupid Party)—and that is more than enough. 


Tuat Lord Hartington’s recent illness was at one time 
serious is now well known; and it is certain that he would 
not turn away from the business of polities at a time like 
this if he had not been very much weakened. Parliament 
is to meet in a few days; and Mr. Gladstone hardly exag- 
gerates when he says that ‘the condition of public affairs 
is not without some peculiar features,’ and that ‘ the open- 
ing of the session may be of pressing interest.) What 
there is of pressing interest may, of course, be put off till 
Lord Hartington has taken his place again. But in more 
than one matter of importance the Parliamentary Glad- 
stonians may ‘force the running, and of course they 
will do so if they can promise themselves any advantage 
thereby. ‘To them it will be a peculiar pleasure if they 
can contrive to embarrass the Liberal Unionists, or bring 
out any latent weakness that may exist in that deeply 
hated party. Already they affect to rejoice over the humi- 
liation that Mr. Chamberlain must feel on learning that 
Sir Henry James is to take Lord Hartington’s place as 
leader, and they look hopefully forward to some dis- 
play of aggressive self-assertion on the part of the right 
honourable member for Birmingham. It is confidently 
and gladly believed by some of ‘Joe's’ old companions 
that ‘Joe’ will never submit to the leadership of Sir 
Henry James; and that he will not like it we may all 
be sure. But if ‘Joe’ has a temper, and if ‘ Joe’ is not 
in the least degree likely to acknowledge Sir Henry 
James as his natural superior, ‘ Joe’ is also a man of caleu- 
lation; and his coolness and self-control never come out 
so strongly as when party tactics or Parliamentary man- 
agement is concerned. Mr. Chamberlain is not to be 
ranked with Lord Randolph Churchill. No bétise born of 
mere self-love is to be expected of him ; and it would not 
surprise us to learn that he has been consulted as to the 
leadership in Lord Hartington’s absence, and is content 
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to see Sir Henry James where he has been placed by 
rumour: our only authority on this matter at present. 





At Liverpool on Wednesday Mr. John Morley made a 
speech full of false logic and falser sentiment. After 
saying that the exclusion of politics from municipal matters 
was all very well in theory but would not do in practice 
—(Mr. Morley posed all through as the practical states- 
man)—he plunged at once into the Irish question, saying 
that it was no use discussing social reform till that was 
settled. He expressed surprise that many who supported 
Lord Ramsay’s candidature for Liverpool in 1880 when 
he coquetted with Home Rule were now Unionists. But 
references to ten years ago are dangerous, especially for 
Mr. Morley. After a glowing tribute to Mr. Parnell, he 
reiterated his contention that the degradation of the Irish 
in English towns was due to the landlords. For thirty or 
forty years after the Union, he said, the landlords en- 
couraged the multiplication of small holdings. Had there 
only been an Irish Parliament, a public opinion would have 
grown up which would have prevented the landlords from 
Does Mr. Morley 
really expect the world to take this special pleading in 
despair quite seriously ? 


committing this economic mistake. 


Mr. Morey then proceeded again to air the thread- 
bare charges against the policy of Mr. Balfour, which of 
course he maintained to be a hopeless failure. No land 
purchase scheme, he further contended, would be satis- 
factory which made the purchaser the immediate debtor 
of the British taxpayer, which did not benefit Irish 
taxpayers as well as Irish farmers—(we fail té take the 
speaker's meaning here)—and to which the Irish repre- 
sentatives were not actively consenting parties. It is not 
so very long ago that Mr. Morley liked the security 
of an Irish legislative body much less than he seems 
to like it now. He next inferred the necessity for Home 
Rule from the disagreement between Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. T. W. Russell. An Irish Parliament, he said, 
would know the facts and be able to decide which 
was right ; English people cannot. Once, in other words, 
he wanted Home Rule for Ireland because he was sick 
and tired of the Irish at Westminster ; and now he wants 
itthat Mr. T. W. Russell may mangle Mr. Parnell before a 
jury of his peers. After a bitter attack on the appointment 
of Mr. O’Brien to the Chief-Justiceship of Ireland, Mr. Mor- 
ley wound up with something about Federation. This 
was much the most interesting part of his discourse, 
and we commend it to Mr. Asquith. We are dealing, 
said Mr. Morley, with a practical not a theoretical ques- 
tion. Don't let us take the second step before we 
have taken the first. ‘We appeal not to the dreams of 
visionaries and doctrinaries ; we appeal to the sound les- 
sons of experience. (Mark our later Edmund Burke.) 
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Federation is inconsistent with the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. It means the breaking up of that 
Parliament, which, said Mr. Morley, is the very reverse of 
our policy. We are only going to repair a wing of the 
house, not to pull down the whole building. 





SpeakinG at Doncaster on Tuesday, Sir George Tre- 
velyan said that the present Parliament was effete and had 
done its work (he will do his best, no doubt, to make his 
statement true). It could not do anything to render the 
Coercion Act more cruel or more oppressive, and it would do 
nothing for local government in Ireland, for Cork had been 
‘deprived of the administration of the poor law.’ It has 
certainly been deprived of the services of a scandalously 
inefficient Board of Guardians, which even the Separatist 
press has not attempted to defend. Sir George then 
proceeded to rejoice that the Liberal party had been re- 
created, and to expound its programme. He described the 
‘quiet, God-fearing population ’ of Wales as in a state of 
‘chronic disorder, discomfort, and disturbance ’ on account 
of the Established Church. He advocated the abolition 
of the House of Lords and the payment of members of 
Parliament. He reserved his shrillest screams for the pro- 
posal to buy out the Irish landlords, and he railed at the 
Ashbourne Acts, complaining that only wealthy men had 
come under their operation. If only small proprietors 
had been enabled to sell to their tenants, he would no 
doubt have railed just as loudly because the estates of 
great landholders had not been broken up. 





Sir Georce next prophesied that the English taxpayers 
would become bankrupt landlords, ‘like so many landlords 
before them’ ; and he would probably not be displeased 
to see the new proprietors repudiate their obligations, as 
the old tenants were egged on todo. He denied that Ire- 
land would be contented till it got Home Rule— always, 
of course, subject to considerations of the safety of the 
Empire.’ Honest and patriotic Irishmen, he continued, did 
not want British money to be jobbed away: unless, he forgot 
to add, they had the jobbing of it. That same evening a 
meeting was being held in London to express even more 
strongly than Sir George, its disapproval of land pur- 
chase in Ireland. Professor Stuart—the arch-faddist— 
moved the principal resolution. Mr. John Burns and Mr. 
Michael Davitt assiduously dotted all the ‘i’s’ and crossed 
all the ‘t’s.. For what the gathering really objected to 
was private property in land: perhaps private property 
in anything. Now, has Sir George Trevelyan given his 
assent to that sublime piece of effrontery and rapacity, land 
nationalisation? And if not, why not? 


Mr. Forwoop at Blackpool denied that the possession 
of an efficient navy persuaded a nation to aggression ; 
pointed out that on the contrary the consciousness of 
strength tends towards coo! and reasonable judgments, 
and gave some striking statistics as to the management 
of the navy under the present Admiralty Board. During 
the five years ending in 1885 only £9,000,000 were spent 
on new ships. During the five years ending in March 
1890, £15,500,000 will have been expended on the same 
object. But that is not all. A much more important 
point is this: that when the present Board came into office 
in 1886 no less than £8,500,000 was lying in unfinished 
ships. This amount was reduced last year to £4,000,000, 
and next March will be not much more than a million 
and a half. Sothat we are getting our money's worth at 
last. Mr. Forwood is naturally inclined to an optimistic 
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view, and we hope his expectation that the new guns wil] 
be ready as soon as the new ships may not be disappointed, 
Still his figures are cheering, and it is satisfactory to re- 
member that, even if the Government changes, the navy 
cannot soon relapse into inefficiency and decay. 





Sir MicuaeEv Hicks-Beacu made an exceedingly tempe- 
rate and effective speech at Chester on Wednesday night, 
Dealing first with Mr. Gladstone’s strange assertion that 
conviction was on his side and only influence on the other, 
Sir Michael pointed out that but for influence there would 
be no Home Rule party at the present moment, that 
faction being simply an excretion of Mr. Gladstone. The 
speaker went on to complain of the vagueness of Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent deliverance, which far surpassed, he 
said, the ordinary coyness of a leader of the Opposition, 
though he granted that Mr. Gladstone’s criticism of the 
Government's foreign policy had been on the whole 
generous—on which we certainly are not disposed to 
agree with him. With regard to the cry for arbitra- 
tion in the Portuguese squabble, Sir Michael said most 


justly and sensibly that parties who wanted arbitra- 


tion should go into court with clean hands, and had no 
right to try and secure by force beforehand all that arbi- 
tration might give them. He then defended the Irish 
policy of the Government, and referring to the coming 
session said that the Constitutional party would not allow 
their opponents to have a monopoly of useful legislation. 
Plainly the Government are resolved that Ireland shal] 
not block the way. Nothing can stop the beneficent work 
of wise reform, Sir Michael said, but the success of a party 
which is pledged to pull the constitution to pieces, and 
to spend some years in patching out a new one. 


Prince Bismarck had a strange experience in the clos 
ing hours of the Reichstag. The clay rebelled in the 
hands of the potter. In other words, the majority in 
the German Parliament would only accept the Prince’s 
‘ Anti-Socialist ’ Bill at the cost of the ‘ expulsion clause.’ 
As this in the eyes of its author amounted to the removal 
of the main reason of the bill’s existence, he resolved 
upon having it put away by indirect means. Contrary 
to expectation, he did not put in an appearance at the 
final sitting. But the Old Conservatives mustered in 
force, and joined hands with Herr Bebel and his friends 
in giving the mutilated bill a coup de grace. Out of this 
will arise new matter in the new Reichstag. The old 
body has, however, deserved well of the Chancellor and 
the Kaiser; and the passing of the Army Septennate 
Bill would alone cover a multitude of sins. Hence, when 
the members were summoned to the Emperor’s presence, 
they heard only words of gratitude and compliment. There 





was no allusion to the tragic-comedy of the earlier part of 


the day. 


PortuGaL is cooling down. There is still a great dis- 
play of ruffled feeling, but at Lisbon and Oporto it is be- 
ginning to take the harmless form of embracing the 
‘friends of Portugal,’ who say, of course with complete 
knowledge and impartiality, that Great Britain has been 
wrong and has ‘ behaved like a bully’ in the quarrel. It 
is being discovered that in a social and commercial war, 
as in a conflict with rifles and guns, Portugal would be the 
loser. Besides that, elections are beginning to draw 
off a portion of what at best is an unreasoning and ill- 
informed burst of patriotic excitement. Stories current 
in the beginning of the week of British subjects having 
been insulted at Lorengo Marques and other Portuguese 
ports, and of Major Serpa Pinto’s return to Nyassaland, 
will soon, we hope, be contradicted, 
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Tue Egypt of 1889 rejoices in a surplus of nearly 
£200,000. A few years ago the country seemed to 
be drifting helplessly and hopelessly to financial ruin. 
British protection and oversight have changed all that. 
There is good reason to believe that, as the political and 
social condition of Egypt improves, chronic surpluses and 
relief of taxation will take the place of chronic deficits 
and accumulating burdens. The chief elements of un- 
certainty (apart from the Nile) are the Soudan and the 
French. The surplus of last year would have been much 
larger than it was but for the bad effect of the low Nile of 
1888 on the land revenue and for the costs of the Toski 
expedition. And France and the French opposition to 
the arrangement and refunding of the Egyptian debt are 
for the moment the rock a-head of Egyptian financial 
progress. 





January has been a month of high winds ; but the full 
fury of its wintriness was reserved for its last week. 
‘The area of storm has been exceptionally great. It has 
extended over both shores of the North Atlantic, and 
across the American continent to the Pacific slope. Simul- 
taneously with accounts of snowfalls and ruinous floods in 
northern and central Germany come telegrams describing 
the havoc worked by whirlwinds of snow and swollen 
rivers on both slopes of the Rocky Mountains. The snow- 
block on the Sierra Nevada is the greatest known in 
the history of the Central Pacific; the twenty-two-foot 
telegraph poles are in places buried ten feet below the 
surface of the wreaths ; trains have been thrown or blown 
bodily off the track and over embankments. Then houses 
have been unroofed, and great tracts of country laid under 
water along the courses of the Waser, the Lahn, the 
Sacle, and other rivers. At sea the Transatlantic liners 
have encountered terrific weather. 
sengers have been thrown down and _ seriously in- 
jured by the seas that broke on board, and some have 
been killed on deck or washed overboard. <A Channel 
steamer was nearly thirty hours late between Dieppe 


Sailors and _ pas- 


and Newhaven. The coast has been strewn with wrecks ; 
and of other disasters in the open we may have still 
to hear. Saddest of all, the Loch Moidart, two thou- 
sand tons register, on the passage from Iquique to 
Hamburg, was driven ashore at Calansoog, on the coast 
of Flanders, and of the crew of thirty-two only one man 
escaped; while the /rex, also from the Clyde and of the 
same burthen, was wrecked at the Needles, and although 
the bulk of the crew were landed after suffering fright- 
fully from exposure the captain and mate and some dozen 
more were drowned. 





Mr. Hetsy, the active chairman of the Works Com- 
mittee of the London School Board, has suffered because 
his public virtue was not largely tempered with public 
discretion. He has been cast in £200 damages and un- 
known costs because he chanced to speak of a certain 
Mr. Johnson, a builder who tendered for a contract, as 
a man without means. Now, there are many tendering 
and contracting builders who are without means, but Mr. 
Helby should not have said Mr. Johnson was one 
unless he was sure of it. Strict legal justice has 
doubtless been done, though it may seem hard that 
a man should suffer in his private pocket for an 
error committed without malice and in what he held 
to be the public interest. But whether justice or in- 
justice has been done, the point for the public is some- 
thing other than the cost to Mr. Helby. It follows that 
(as Mrs. Besant put it) the Board must carry on_ its 
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business in secret, if outspoken members are not to be 
indicted for libel; and, as a corollary, that if scandals 
arise the Board instead of letting the public know must 
endeavour to conceal them. That is the Board’s view of 
it. And the view of the interested public is that such 
scandals as have been revealed during the last month 
or two must be exposed, and that, since the Board dare not 
expose them, therefore an impartial and authoritative 
Commission—a Commission to which libel is impossible— 
must make the exposure perfect. 





Tue Court of Appeal, consisting of the Master of the 
Rolls and Lord Justice Fry, dismissed last Monday Dr. 
Barnardo’s appeal against the decision of the Queen’s 
Bench Divisional Court ordering the production of the boy 
The appellant, who argued the case in person, 
occupied the time of the judges for a whole day and a 
good part of another, but the issue was never doubtful. 
The Master of the Rolls pointed out some elementary prin- 
ciples of law which Dr. Barnardo seemed entirely to have 
forgotten. First, He must be held responsible for the acts 
of his appointed agents, so that to say something is done 
in his absence is by no means to rid himself of the conse- 
quences. Second, He did wrong in sending the boy away 
without the mother’s consent, and this notwithstanding 
the fact that the mother was not a woman of the best char- 
acter. Third, That even if he does not know where the 
child is, that will not prevent the issuing of the writ: he 
has deliberately deprived himself of the knowledge, and 
In conclusion, Lord Esher 


Gossage. 


as he has lost so must he find. 
remarked that religious people do not act towards each 
other in such cases with ‘that candour and openness 
which they would display in other circumstances’: in 
other words, they are accustomed to hold that the end 
justifies the means. Dr. Barnardo has intimated an appeal 
to the House of Lords, in which event the costs would be 
very great. Has he any chance of success? Who must 
pay the costs if he fails? The subscribers to his Homes— 
whose usefulness, by the way, is being seriously impaired 
by this continued litigation—will do well to ponder these 
questions. 





Tue death is announced of Admiral E. H. Howard, a 
sailor who had important commands yet served without 
an opportunity of distinction, who carried on the business 
of the Navy in all quarters of the world without ever see- 
ing the Navy under compulsion to put out its full strength 
and attempt its real work ; of George Burnett, advocate, 
LL.D., Lord Lyon-King-at-Arms, author of Pedigree Mak- 
ing, and editor of some twelve volumes of the Exchequer 
Rolls of Scotland ; and of Sir William Gull, Bart., M.D., 
F.R.S., Her Majesty's Physician Extraordinary, sometime 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology, but remembered chiefly 
by the public for his attendance upon H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales in 1872. 
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ATROCITY-MONGERING. 

-_ party leaders hi aving issued their circulars, 
‘alling their followers to rally round them from 

the first day of the re-opening of Parliament, all 1 
bustle in both camps. Most bustle, of course, in the 
Gladstonian camp ; and, to do them justice, there is 
always an eagerness and élan among Liberal politi- 
which their 
It is likely to 


be an extremely anim: ated session, abounding in sharp, 


cians which is itself a virtue, and one in 
opponents are too obviously wanting. 


confused conflict ; and whatever we may think of their 
prospects, there can be no doubt that the Gladstonians 
are not only ‘ full of fight” but fullof hope. If, indeed, 
they could discover anywhere in the wide world beyond 
the Silver Streak some good ground of attack in the 
conduct of foreign affairs, they eka be almost happy : 
but this advantage is denied to them at present. Egypt, 
about which there was such a tremendous turmoil when 
Mr. Gladstone was in power last,—the name of that 
country cannot be mentioned without calling up an 
odious contrast between the utterly anarchical and dis- 
peaceful state of things then and the quiet, beneficent, 
and most prosperous state of things now. ‘The dispute 
with Portugal has been minutely examined 
discovering some doubtful move, some dubious despatch, 
that would justify a scrupulous mind in declaring that 
there are faults on both sides: and strange to say (for 
really we do not know when such a thing happened be- 
fore) the most eager scrutineers have to confess they can 
find nothing of the sort. No bullying can be detected 
there, nor has there been any Tory hectoring of Holy 
Russia, any provocation of the Divine Figure who holds 
so remarkably snug a place in the affections of modern 
British Radicalism. Parliament was in 
session last, can truckling of any description be dis- 


hope of 


Neither, since 


covered elsewhere ; unless, indeed—(and here a glimmer 
of hope comes in)—it can be made to appear that sub- 
servience to "Turkish made the British 
Government an accomplice in the wrongs endured by 


the Christian population of Crete. 


tyranny has 


This is a subject which the Opposition leaders have 
touched upon more than once in a way that shows how 
delighted they would be to seize upon any ground for 
renewing the Bulgarian-Atrocity fervours that served 
them so well in Lord Beaconstield’s day. We know from 
what he said that Mr. Gladstone has an eye on Crete 
as not unlikely to yield another, if an inferior, oppor- 
tunity of swinging in on a breeze of outraged sympa- 
thies ; while at the same time the Opposition press is 
hard at work, with its Own C orrespondents on the spot 
and its tearfully indignant scribes at home, in getting 
up the wind. On this business they have been engaged 
for some time past ; but, so far, to little or no effect. At 
the moment the Turkish atrocities in Crete promise 
no advantage in the grand attack on the Government 
which is shat to begin. If, however, we look ahead a 
little, we shall see that it is not unlikely that some such 
advantage may fall to the Gladstonians before the 
session is many weeks old ; and to point out the possi- 
bility is the object of these remarks. 

The fact is that Crete is almost as unsettled as it was 
before Chakir Pasha took up the business of pacifica- 
tion. Chakir Pasha is represented by Gladstonian 


journalists as the Balfour of their imagination un- 
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veneered : Balfour as Balfour would have been if that 
singularly polished * University man” 
Bashi-Bazouk. Chakir is, we believe, well-disposed_ to 
gentle means of pacification—firm, though, they must 
~at all. But it may be 
feared that the men with whom he has to do the neces 


had been bred 


be—and is not * bloody-minded 
sary work of pacification are not as those who have 
Taken alto- 
gether, they are rough, they are savagely proud, they 


been brought up in a Sunday-school. 
are fanatical, they are contemptuous of a race which 
The west 
rebellion is 


pays back hate for hate in full measure. 


ern part of the island, where the most 
pronounced, is difficult country, a good deal of * hold- 
ing out’ being possible there. The troubles go on 
with more than enough of barbarous provocation on 


What will 


happen when the winter breaks and the mountain de 


both sides ; and this is the winter season. 


files are no longer cumbered with snow is now the grand 
in the island is that 
resistance will break out yet violently in_ the 
the Cretans hoping pretty confidently that 


question ; and the general belief 
more 
spring, 
be watched unmoved 
Should 


anticipations prove correct—(and the Turkish autho- 


a determined conflict will not 


by some foreign Power or another. these 
rities themselves believe in a spring outbreak to the 
extent of preparing for it)—at about the end of March 
unlikely 


to be invented: and 


to occur—to be 
in that case Mr. 
have the 


‘atrocities’ are not exag- 


Glad- 


chance they are 


gerated, 
stone and his friends will 
looking for with the eyes of hopeful expectancy. 

If that is not the state of things, as we believe it to 
be, it is as well to be prepared for it in time; and 
though the pacification of Crete may be no momentous 
matter, though it is one with which our Government 
has really nothing to do, we can fancy it well worth 


Lord S salisbury” s while to bring before his imagination 
formidable rising in Crete, 


frightful 


lurkish atrocities, blowing into the news- 


a more general and more 


reports of * bloody encounters,’ cruelties, 
prodigious * 
papers day by day, and all the Gladstonians raging in 
toleration of suchlike by a 
We do not know that 


our Foreign Secretary could do anything to avert that 


moral grandeur at the 


civilised British Government. 


state of things, supposing that it seems to him as_pro- 


bable as it does to some other persons; but if a word 
of advice can be given without undue interference and 
with any likelihood of good results, the time for it is 
fast approaching. Meanwhile, is not a day too 
soon to protest against the forced and exaggerated 
stories of Turkish atrocity in Crete that are already 
served up by the Gladstonian press. And when we speak 
of the Gladstonian press, we are constrained to mention 
more particularly The Daily News, and to mark how 
strongly the processes of exaggeration, when Cretan suf- 
ferings are concerned, rese walle those which give theGlad- 
stonians their only right to call Mr. Balfour 


Our Radical contemporary would probably resent the 


‘ bloody. 


question as impertinent if we were to ask who it is that 
furnishes The Daily News with its very strained and 
entirely one-sided stories of barbarism from Crete ; but 
it res ally is of some importance to know whether they 
come from an Englishman, who may be supposed 
unprejudiced, or from a Cretan who cannot. But 
whatever may be the gentleman’s name and _ nation, lh 


makes it plain that he magnifies Mussulman excesses in 
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Crete just as the atrocities of landlords, police, and 
magistracy in Ireland are magnified by the Harring- 
tons, the Healys, the Tanners, the Samuel Danks 
Waddys, of these western isles. He finds it impossible 
to enumerate the horrible oppressions of the native 
Turks, but he will just give two examples. Some Turks 
went to a village named ‘Tzikalaria, and abused the 
Christians there vilely. After ‘heaping on them all 
sorts of sacrilegious insults, they took off the hats of 
the “ giaours” and threw them down, Ultimately they 
obliged the Christians to treat them in the public-house! 

That is the end of the first story. In the other case a 
Christian who owed a Mussulman shopkeeper £1, 5s. 
went to him and ‘ apologised’ for non-payment. ‘The 
arrogant Turk pretended that the debt amounted to no 
less than £1, 8s. 4d. The Christian having observed ° 
—(mark the choice of phraseology)—* The Christian 
having observed that it was only 25s., the Turk imme- 
diately called in his Mussulman neighbours, told them 
that a Giaour had dared to contradict a Mussulman,’ and 
there was a row in which the Turks all spat in the Chris- 
tian’s face. Other atrocities might be named, as this, for 
instance : ‘A Christian publican having refused to join 
in the cry ‘ Long live the Sultan !° had all his glass-ware 
broken.’ When stories like these are cited as special 
and particular examples of Turkish oppression in Crete, 
we know where we are. There are worse ones—some of 
them with a shadowy sort of particularity about them, 
too; but carrying dubiety upon every word of the de- 
scription, and all betraying the same eager spirit of 
exaggeration. ‘This is in the green tree: we know what 
it is likely to be in the dry ; and if, unfortunately, ‘Turk 
and Christian should fall to the waylaying and hacking 
and hewing and burning of different races and religions 
at desperate conflict in a half-barbarous country, for 
this, then, let us be prepared. And though it must 
and ought to be admitted that Chakir’s Albanians 
and others are a ruffianly sort of soldiery, very likely 
indeed to tie their prisoners with ropes and cudgel 
them if they do not move fast enough, some allowance 
should be made for opposite views of ‘ the sacred right 
of insurrection, and there should be no tolerance for the 
atrocity-mongering which has become an established 
usage in Gladstcnian polities. 


THE ETHICS OF PLAGIARISM. 


YOME little time ago a certain Miss Winthrop 
accused Mrs. Hodgson Burnett of conveying a 
number of incidents, characters, expressions, situations, 
and ideas from a novel of her own called Wilfrid—the 
which, being unable to get it into print, she had sub- 
mitted in manuscript to her fortunate sister—and of 
working up the material thus lightly got into the 
charming story known all over the world as Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. She produced a letter in which Mrs. Hodg- 
son Burnett said some civil things about her work, 
which has since been published and is said to be a vapid 
and colourless performance ; and as this seemed to show 
that at any rate the author of Little Lord Fauntleroy 
was personally acquainted with Wilfrid, the case was 
widely published and as warmly debated as—supposing 
it genuine—it deserved. For some time only one side 
was heard, for in the beginning the criminal declined 
to take the matter seriously, and then, when the 
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worst had been said and she had _ been formally 
put upon her defence, she was thrown from her 
carriage and so badly hurt as to be physically in- 
capable of action. At last, however, she is happily 
recovered, and her rejoinder was published in a 
recent issue of The St. James's Gazette. She admits 
the letter to Miss Winthrop as a possible ‘ indiscretion 
of civility, but denies all knowledge of Wilfrid. 
Why, she asks, should she be at the pains of stealing 
ideas? she who has been practising fiction since she 
was a child of seven, and can ‘create as easily as I can 
breathe’? ‘The answer is, Why indeed? Anyhow, she 
has wholly forgotten whether she did or did not read 
Wilfrid, pr so much as a word of Wilfrid; and that 
being the case, ‘ there is,’ says her accuser, ‘no more to 
be said upon the point.’ But he sticks to it that ‘it is 
possible that fragments, characters, isolated incidents 
from Miss Winthrop’s book” may have ‘remained in 
Mrs. Burnett’s memory, and may by a process of what 
is called unconscious cerebration have been ‘ repro- 
duced by her without the slightest intention’ of ap- 
propriating another person’s ideas. Nobody, he adds, 
could possibly ‘complain of such an _ unconscious 
plagiarism’; and there he is wrong, for there are 
people who would complain of anything, and to 
whom the possibility of being made the victims 
of a plagiary would seem a positive earnest of im- 
mortality—a something to be cultivated, discussed, 
considered with all the vehemence and more than 
the advertising power of Mr. F. J. Furnivall him- 
self. But he very handsomely inquires if any one could 
‘greatly object to a much more serious appropriation 
of literary matter’ if the outcome of it were the con- 
version of a Wilfrid into ‘so admirable and artistic a 
piece of work as Little Lord Fauntleroy’; and if he 
speaks for the artist only, there he is right. Nobody 
afflicted with so much as the ghost of a notion of the 
rights of art and the privileges of the artist could or 
would. But then, the human race is mainly com- 
posed of common human beings: of people, that is 
to say, to whom art is no more than, if so much as, 
a transaction in cheese or kerosene, and who, if they 
furnish the artist with even the possibility of an idea, 
are resolute, first, in proclaiming that they have been 
robbed and, second, in demanding compensation. In 
maintaining which last position they are, perhaps, in 
some sort justified. That, at any rate, was the view of as 
successful an adept in collaboration as the century has 
seen—was, in fact, the view of Eugeéne Scribe, who con- 
sidered a suggestion as so much commodity, and paid for 
it in proportion as himself was paid for the wit, the in- 
telligence, the accomplishment, the experience through 
which it was made marketable stuff from simple rubbish 
that it was. 

In the case of Wilfrid and Mrs. Hodgson Burnett 
this principle—which we hold to be the right one— 
does not and cannot apply; for that distinguished 
writer has passed her word that either she never read a 
line of Wilfrid, or if she did—(which is not impro- 
bable)—she instantly forgot it—(which is very pro- 
bable indeed)—as completely as if she had never read. 
Mr. Gosse, who takes up the cudgels for Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, and adopts the argument of The St. James's, 
only more so, is of a different opinion. What he 
would like is that it should be possible for the lady to 
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come forward, admit the appropriation, and be justified 
or not in its results. That, of course, is good enough 
from a certain point of view: the point of view of (say) 
Alexandre Dumas or Eugene Scribe; of the artist who 
has consciously accepted an idea, has developed it into 
a masterpiece, and is prepared to share with the original 
inventor ; the point of view of Moliere and Shakespeare, 
groping among the shot rubbish of tradition, convert- 
ing their finds into great literature, and only paying 
nobody for the privilege because there is nobody to pay. 
But in the case of the living the fact, as Moliére and 
Dumas found, is usually hard to bear: you purchase 
your commodity, you do your best with it, you pay your 
silkworm his price, and your silkworm turns and rends 
you. It is all by way of being human nature, and the 
creature's resentment hurts you little if at all. At 
least you have paid up; and if the world is pleased to 
consider his raw material, his ‘ excrement” as it were, 
as good as your own invention, tact, skill, accomplish- 
ment, experience, and side against you therefor, why, 
you know that is the world’s way, and that because the 
world knows no better. And after all you have paid 
up; the great point is that he has imparted his idea, 
and that you have returned him an equivalent in coin 
of the realm—a return which permits him to be drunk, 
or buy stock on the advice of The Financial News, or 
subscribe to the Tenant Defence Association, or enjoy 
himself in the way that seems best to him. 
he is never satisfied. Poor Gaillardet made money and 
reputation with Dumas’ version of la Tour de Nesle, 
and nothing would content him but that Dumas should 
meet him in mortal combat. Similarly, one knows that 
if Saxv-Grammaticus had been a living man and not a 
dead book, he would not only have insisted on author’s 
rights in Hamlet but would also have lampooned 
William Shakespeare in print, and dragged him before 
the courts on suspicion of murdering Sir Philip Sidney 
on the field of Zutphen. 
these people with * ideas.’ You can only pay them and 
bear with them; and it may be that the wise way of 
dealing with them is to be unconsciously beholden to 
them, and utterly forget the fact of their existence. 
Ethically, the position is difficult enough ; practically, 
it is unassailable. And that Mrs. Hodgson Burnett is 
able to occupy it with a clear conscience is a fact in 
which all lovers of literature must rejoice. She is 
favoured of the gods, and she deserves it all. 





Of course 


You never can depend upon 


MR. BALFOUR’S TRIUMPH. 


[ is not wonderful that Mr. Balfour should be 
gratified by the state of Ireland. It would not 
have been wonderful if in the now notorious ‘letter’ 
he really had declared himself to have more heart 
in his work than at any time since he accepted office. 
Such gratification and such confidence which Mr. 
Balfour feels must be shared by every true well-wisher 
of Ireland. Indeed, the condition of affairs to which 
the Chief Secretary alludes is the most striking justi- 
fication which can be afforded of the wisdom of the 
policy pursued by the Government. For the past three 
years the various sections of the Parnellite party have 
deliberately conspired together to prolong and to 
aggravate the reign of disorder in Ireland. On the 


one hand Mr. Redmond and his companions have de- 
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clared that the government of Ireland shall be made 
impossible, and have done their best to make it so. On 
the other hand Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, Sir 
George Trevelyan, and a whole tribe of professional 
Cassandras have exhausted their eloquence in proving 
that until they return to office Ireland should not, 
would not, could not be happy. The principal axiom on 
which their whole structure of argument rested was to 
the effect that ‘ coercion” must of necessity fail ; and 
that peace could only return to Ireland under the 
auspices of a Home Rule Parliament. But facts are 
stubborn chiels, and the facts here as in so many other 
particulars are happily, or unhappily, directly opposed 
to the assertions and to the prophecies of the Parnell- 
ites. Mr. Redmond is still alive; at least, we are not 
aware that his patriot blood has as yet imbued the 
soil. On the contrary, we have reason to believe 
that he is in the enjoyment of his usual health and 
spirits. But yet, mérabile dictu, Ireland is not only 
governed but governed a great deal better than 
when Mr. Redmond’s present confederate, Sir George 
Trevelyan, was trying his hand at the task. The 
Crimes Act is. still in 
ment is still in power, and, worse than all, the de- 
tested Balfour, the Chief Secretary of all the adjec- 
tives, is still doing duty in Dublin. And yet Ireland 
has not gone to rack and ruin; neither crime nor 


force, an Unionist Govern- 


misery has increased ; but, on the contrary, the country 
has not been so tranquil for many years, crime has been 
enormously diminished, confidence has been in a large 
measure restored, and a period of unprecedented mate- 
rial prosperity seems to have set in. 

Now, it should be clearly understood that from the 
Gladstonian point of view all these phenomena are not 
only wrong but deeply to be lamented. What is the 
use of the ‘Grand Old Man’ denouncing the officers 
of the law, praising offenders, and embarrassing in 
every possible way the administration of justice, if 
the law, in spite of him, is to pursue the even tenor 
of its way, if criminals are to be tried, convicted, and 
locked up, and if honest men are to go on going about 
their business unmolested ? What is the use of poor Sir 
George ‘Trevelyan screaming himself into a fury over 
the vices and follies of his successor, when Mr. Bal- 
four can coolly inform his friend that in his opinion 
the people of Ireland are beginning to realise that law 
and order pay better than insubordination ? And yet, 
however unpleasant such a state of things may be to 
the Gladstonians, there can be no doubt whatever about 
the facts. 
the Chief Secretary has given practical effect to his feel- 


So clear, so certain is the improvement that 


ing of confidence by relaxing the stringency of the 
Crimes Act in several districts in which the Act has 
hitherto been in force. But, however great may be the 
improvement in the condition of Ireland—and it is a 
fact so clearly written that he who runs may read—we 
may be perfectly certain that no Gladstonian, here or 
in Ireland, will mention it in any speech which 
he may make. And here we are brought face to 
face with the utter hollowness of the lawless and 
obstructive policy upon which the Gladstonians are for 
the nonce united. 
to invent a specific which can only be applied by 
themselves ; their very existence depends upon a re- 
fusal to admit that a cure can be effected by any other 


Party necessities have forced them 
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means than their own nostrum. ‘The vicious position 
in which they stand will compel them to be blind, deaf, 
and dumb to all that is passing in Ireland. We must 
be prepared for this failure of appreciation inasmuch 
as we are cognisant of its cause ; but there is no reason 
whatever why Unionists who are under no such disabili- 
ties should refrain from giving full weight to the tre- 
mendous argument in their favour presented by the 
condition of Ireland after the three and a half years of 
Mr. Balfour's administration. Well did Mr. Russell 
say at Belfast that what Ireland wanted was to 
be let alone; and the more closely we examine the 
evidence of moral and national progress achieved 
in spite of the efforts of the Gladstonian party, the 
more strongly shall we feel the wisdom of this counsel. 
It is not, however, by mere inactivity that we shall 
secure to her a prolongation of the happy interlude 
which she now enjoys. The Gladstonians know well 
that a peaceable and prosperous Ireland is destructive 
to their hopes and their ambitions ; they are straining, 
and they will continue to strain, every nerve to plunge 
that unhappy country once more into the sea of turmoil 
and misery from which she is at length emerging ; and 
for the protection of Ireland it is the duty of every 
Unionist to do what in him lies to break up and to 
destroy the party of disorder. 


SAMOA. 


TYVHE General Act of the Samoan Conference, the 

text of which has recently been published, is no 
doubt a well-meant arrangement, but there is little 
finality about it. Practically speaking, what it amounts 
to is this: that England, Germany, and the United 
States have ‘sworn themselves off’ the Navigator 
Islands by mutual consent, and have endeavoured to 
secure the tranquillity of those islands by certain sup- 
plementary provisions conceived in the interests of 
humanity in general and of Samoan humanity in parti- 
cular. ‘Che noble savage is to be saved in spite of himself. 
He is forbidden to barter his lands for gold or a Brum- 
magem looking-glass, to undermine his constitution with 
‘squareface, to take pot shots at his next-door neigh- 
bour, or blow himself to bits with cheap fire-arms. In 
short, the treaty is delightful reading, but whether it 
will work is another question. 

Their self-denying ordinance was clearly drawn up by 
the Powers in all sinceritv. ‘The Americans have acted 
with good faith during the treaties of the last three or 
four years, and their interest in the future of Samoa is 
comparatively small. As for the German Government, 
there may have been a moment when it was tempted to 
identify itself with Consul Steubel’s deliberate and suc- 
cessful attempt to stir up civil war in the islands to the 
ultimate profit of his fellow-countrymen. But Prince 
Bismarck finally made up his mind to disown his 
agents, and subsequently took the initiative in bringing 
about a settlement of the dispute by negotiation. For 
ourselves, we may well groan at the past folly of our 
Ministries in allowing chance after chance to escape our 
hands of acquiring a valuable group of islands at the 
gates of New Zealand. But it is too late now to go 
back from feebly disinterested declarations, and all that 
‘an be done is to maintain our harbour rights and hope 
for the best 
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That best is not good. It is useless to place a 
country under any kind of joint guarantee unless its 
Government is able to secure peace within its borders. 
There is a prospect of permanency about Belgium ; 
there is none about Afghanistan. Now, in the matter 
of keeping the peace the record of the Samoans is not 
encouraging. ‘The tribal chiefs decline to obey the 
paramount king ; and Malietoa, who was deposed 
in 1887 and restored in the following year, once 
made the very candid remark that though he and 
his Council made excellent laws nobody took the 
smallest notice of them. Added to which his rival, 
Tamotese, the protégé of Consul Steubel, is still at 
large and quite competent to engage at any moment in 
a fresh civil war. There is indeed a prospect of Malie- 
toa’s abdication in favour of his commander-in-chief 
Matoofa, and! that prospect is to be welcomed. For 
‘Tamotese has before now been soundly drubbed by 
Matoofa, and may not care to risk a repetition of the 
operation. But one thing is quite certain: that the 
Samoans are not likely to settle the succession by a 
general election, the method provided for them by the 
Powers. ‘They are a primitive people, and have not 
been educated up to Mr. Grote’s enthusiasm for the 
ballot, and even if they came to the poll would be sure 
to adjourn to the battle-field, in which case a slight 
shade of odds may confidently be laid on Matoofa to 
win; but the treaty of Count Herbert Bismarck and his 
colleagues can be consigned to the waste-paper basket 
so far as non-intervention in internal disputes is con- 
cerned. The imposition of a king upon the Samoans 
would have been an undemocratic proceeding, no doubt, 
but it would have saved much probable effusion of 
blood. 

With the Samoan monarchy still under dispute, it 
seems rather paltry diplomacy to erect the capital Apia 
into a municipality, or to place the collection of the 
royal revenue under the control of the consuls of the 
three Powers. Very possibly they may be unable to 
agree upon the recipient of the revenue, if or when it is 
collected. Again, the regulations to prevent the further 
alienation of land to Europeans and to give a title to 
those who are already in undisputed possession of plan- 
tations are excellent in theory ; but in practice they are 
calculated to create a squatter ‘oligopoly. There is, 
however, another and more probable issue: that they 
will become a dead letter, as similar legislation has been 
until quite lately in New Zealand ; and it should be re- 
membered that the whites who are already in posses- 
sion of the richest land are Germans of a decidedly 
acquisitive habit. As to the prohibition of the trade 
in spirits and fire-arms, it might be made operative if 
the Powers were prepared to sweep the seas with a large 
flotilla of gun-boats—not otherwise. Smuggling and 
‘ gun-running ’ are lucrative and not very risky employ- 
ments, and unless the pioneers of civilisation have radi- 
cally changed their natures in a miraculously short 
space of time they are not likely to forego them. As 
Lord Melbourne once shrewdly remarked of the slave- 
trade, where cent. per cent. is concerned illicit com- 
merce takes a lot of preventing. 

The present attempt, then, to settle the Samoan 
difficulty is like to prove little better than a stop-gap. 
But it is something gained that the Powers have made 
themselves directly if vaguely responsible for the future 
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of Samoa; and even a joint control is better than the 
no control which exists in the neighbouring New 
Hebrides through the mutual jealousy of England and 
France. It is probable that the time is not far distant 
when the colonising Powers of Europe will put an end 
to sham guarantees, false recognitions of independence, 
and ‘ spheres of influence ’ by a partition treaty of the 
Australasian Islands. It may even happen that they 
will settle questions of ownership by fighting them out 
in a truly Samoan fashion. In each case it is purely 
a matter of grabbing, and has very little to do with 
philanthropy and Exeter Hall, though both these argu- 
ments are certain to be used. 


SHORT SENTENCES. 
[’ is strange to find among questions of to-day some 
ethical problem which was argued in what the late 
Lord Lytton called ‘ the gardens of Academe,’ and was 
worm-eaten even then. That such material should go on 
holding its place in college lectures and being regularly 
set to candidates for philosophical honours is natural 
enough. But now and then these things, hauled forth 
of the cloister, are bolted by the unravined journalist, 
and their business is done for them ‘ right from the 
waist down, as if not before had they ever been de- 
bated, and not on this side of time might they be de- 
bated again. One such venerable question is the why 
and how a State shall punish them that transgress 
its laws. Just such adiscussion arose of late, and al- 
ready one may say of it, ‘Lo, it is past!” The leader- 
writer has hopped off to some other twig, and the diffi- 
culty, so far from being surmounted, seems more insu- 
perable than before. That matter whereof ‘ wisest 
casuists doubt’ is not to be settled out of hand ; but 
something may at least be done to clear away from it 
some few of the innumerable fallacies put forth as confi- 
dently and as implicitly accepted as if they had been 
Eternal Verities. 

The whole thing arose from a charge of Mr. Hop- 
wood, Recorder of Liverpool, to his last grand jury. Mr. 
Hopwood has made himself somewhat remarkable for 
short sentences—such, for instance, as five months for 
the theft of £5000 by a confidential clerk—even in the 
case of criminals tainted with many previous convictions. 
Now Mr. Justice Grantham, having recently had to deal 
with one of the most beautifully variegated among Mr. 
Hopwood’s ‘short-timers, put him away for a very 
long while indeed, and took occasion to venture some 
remarks upon the folly of short sentences in connec- 
tion with habitual criminals. To these the aforesaid 
charge of Mr. Hopwood was really a reply. He main- 
tained he was right, and cited instances to prove it ; 
and thereupon the matter was everywhere debated and 
discussed, and most of our legal luminaries, being asked 
for their opinions, very readily produced them. On the 
whole the vox populi was for the recorder and against 
the judge ; but this proves little. It always seems finer 
to side with mercy than to side with justice. Choice 
apothegms and ingenious excerpts from the poets 
larded the lean earth of the controversy; and, as is 
often the case, there ran through it all an extraor- 
dinary strain of misconception in regard to the real 
issue. It was assumed that the purpose of a term of 
imprisonment, whether long or short, is merely puni- 
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tive—the vengeance of society on those that break its 
laws ; and it was further assumed that sentences should 
be delicately gradated according to the moral culpa- 
bility of the criminal. Now, if this were so, then the 
case for short sentences would be proved. An elder] 
woman is charged for the tenth or the twentieth time 
with theft ; she confesses her guilt, but intimates that 
she was badly off, that she got no work, and that she 
stole to find herself in food and clothing. This may 
be true ; and if it be so, her moral culpability is com- 
paratively trifling. Yet she is sent to jail for five 
years, whilst some ruffian convicted of a brutal assault 
may be let off on far easier terms. Plainly, if the long 
sentence is to be justified, it must be on some other 
grounds than the moral guilt of the criminal ; and those 
grounds are easily stated. 

Briefly they amount to this: Society must protect 
itself; and the criminal classes are composed of people 
who subsist by the proceeds of a perpetual war with 
society. It may be that they prefer the life of pre- 
datory animals to one of decent industry; and from this 
point of view there is something to be said for their 
professions. Burglary is of course an exciting trade. 
The doubt whether the next morning will find you in 
prison or in possession of a jewel-chest alone suffices to 
heighten the zest of your ‘ noctambulations.’ They are 
ill-inspired indeed who will compassionate a class of 
scoundrels as clever as they are dangerous to the com- 
munity, and the community should resist the interfer- 
ence of these as promptly and decidedly as they resent 
the action of those. But how about that section of 
the criminal classes which is criminal perforce ? which 
is criminal from the simple inability to get a living 
except by means of crime 
same. Sorry we may be that honest life is impossible, 
and work so very difficult to get. But not for that 
can we permit them to prey upon ourselves. ‘The rea- 
sons why the purpose of the State is punitive are 
many, but only one is so important as to outweigh the 
The 
late J.S. Mill would have us take another into account, 
and that is the reformation of the criminal. Few in- 
deed are deterred from evil courses, unless in early 
youth, by being sent to jail, for there they consort with 
the worst of the population, and so ruin their character 
as to make it difficult, if not impossible, for them to 
get work when they come out. 
the First Offenders Act, which piece of wise legislation 
practically permits its subjects to be let off with a 
warning. Mr. Justice Stephen, again, points out that 
there is a certain satisfaction in regarding the punish- 
ment of the criminal, and that it is good for society 
that this emotion should be gratified. 

An argument in favour of short sentences is fre- 
quently drawn from the former condition of the crimi- 


The answer is much the 


rest—as a justification of long sentences at least. 


This is recognised by 


nal law. 
a century ago ; and is it not a fact that there was much 
more crime in those days than there is in these ? Pushed 
to its conclusion, this argument would seem to be that 
the milder the sentence the less the crop of crime, 
which does not seem a very reasonable proposition. 
In fact, the present diminution of crime and lenifaction 
of punishment are not connected as causes and effects, 
but are both effects of the same cause. People are not 
so desperately in need of the bare necessaries of life as 


Look, it is said, at the ferocious penalties of 
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they were; they are better educated, more refined in 
manner, and less drunken in habit. The coarser forms 
of punishment are more repugnant than they were to 
our fathers. We hardly hang at all, and when we do 
it is out of the public ken. ‘To us, such an atrocity 
as the peine forte et dure is simply unintelligible. ‘Thus 
the criminal class in relation to the population at large 
js neither so numerous nor so vicious as it was. But it 
js hardly deterred from crime by exact reflection as to 
the amount of punishment that may follow. The 
minimum punishment would be a sufficient deterrent— 
if it were inevitable; the maximum of course is non- 
existent—if one is never found out. Having, for what- 
ever reason, adopted dishonesty as a profession, a man 
sets to work to take his chance ; and the moment he is 
out of prison he resumes his avocation as a matter of 
course. It is against him and his like that society 
needs and is entitled to be strictly guarded, and that is 
not to be done with short sentences. 





THE PROTEUS OF PARTICK. 


FTER the addresses delivered this week by Sir 
A Charles Tennant, it seems impossible that the 
electors of Partick should not on the polling day re- 
turn Mr. Parker Smith by a majority even larger than 
Mr. Craig Sellar’s in 1886. Mr. Smith appears to hold 
a number of the views of the Radical of the old school ; 
and although from the standpoint of political ethics 
the Radicalism of the old school is incomparably 
superior to the Radicalism of the new, some of its 
tenets are objectionable enough. At the same time the 
Unionist candidate is manifestly a man of conscience 
and of culture. Even the obnoxious theories he enter- 
tains and expresses are those of the doctrinary not the 
time-server. Where he is sound, as on the Union and 
Church questions, he is lucidly and fearlessly in the 
right. ‘The Conservatives no less than the Liberal 
Unionists of Partick should make every effort to secure 
his triumphant return. 

It was fondly believed that in Sir John Kinloch the 
deepest depths of Gladstonian ignorance and weakness 
had been reached ; but it has been reserved for Sir 
Charles Tennant to prove this to have been an egre- 
gious error. Lord Rosebery testifies that Sir Charles is 
‘staunch and loyal.’ ‘That is true: he has the staunch- 
ness of the butler’s pantry and the loyalty of the 
housekeeper’s room. He has raked together—or some 
agent has raked together for him—a little heap of poli- 
tical and historical rubbish upon the Irish Question, 
and this he nightly exhibits in Partick as a speech. 
But in reality he has but two watchwords and two re- 
sources: ‘the master’ and ‘the young master’: our 
Miraculous ex-Premier and our Miraculous ex-Pre- 
mier’s accomplished ex-Foreign Secretary to wit. The 
one has tipped him his politics, the other has written 
him what the people who live on shilling subscriptions 
from the charitable call ‘a letter’; and in return he 
flatters ‘ the master’ at the expense of his own reputation 
for honesty, intelligence, patriotism, veracity even, alike, 
and appoints the ‘young master’ the future Prime Minis- 
ter. It is not surprising that Mr. Marjoribanks, who, 
in spite of his recent consorting with Irish Parnellite 
members, has still some cynicism in his composition, 
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should have treated him with a contempt which 
even the most autocratic of whips has never accorded 
to the most insignificant of Gladstonian clansmen. 
He has this week sold Sir Charles—and perhaps him- 
self as well—to Mr. Cunninghame-Graham and the 
wire-pullers of the Labour Party in the West of Scot- 
land : such members of that party as happen to be 
electors in Partick are to give Sir Charles their votes, 
and in return the party generally is to have the rever- 
sion of three Liberal seats next general election ; in 
other words he has not scrupled to associate him with 
as disreputable a transaction as even the records of 
the later Gladstonism can show. That serves to illus- 
trate the esteem in which Sir Charles is held by the 
intimate friends of the two politicians for whose patron- 
age he is so obviously grateful. The epitaph for his 
political tombstone occurs in an almost forgotten play 
of Douglas Jerrold’s: ‘ Beneath this weeping willow’s 
shade, Here, stranger, lies—a lady’s maid.” 

There is a tradition that Sir Charles Tennant once 
had political principles. He does not admit the soft 
impeachment, but prefers to make play with his father 
and grandfather. They, he avers, had something of 
the sort ; himself is content to follow his ‘ great leader” 
whithersoever he goes. Yet even Sir Charles has had 
a political creed, and therewith a whole succession of 
political programmes. As a simple Liberal he was re- 
turned for Glasgow in 1879, and again for Peebles and 
Selkirk in 1880. As an anti-Parnellite—a loyal sub- 
ject of the Queen and Mr. Gladstone, for whom the 
Separatist leader was then performing his famous feat of 
marching through rapine to dismemberment—he was a 
candidate for Peebles and Selkirk in 1885. As a pro- 
Parnellite—a very doubtful subject of the Queen, but 
so devout a worshipper of Mr. Gladstone that to him the 
Separatist leader is a hero,a martyr, a patriot, a states- 
man, one incapable of unveracity, and the true friend 
of Britain—he is contesting Partick in 1890, and de- 
manding * Home Rule all round... On the Church Ques- 
tion he has traversed an even more riotous round of 
change. He appears to have started in political life 
as a Disestablisher, perhaps because his father and 
grandfather—those ancestors of his !—were advocates 
of * political and religious equality... For the love of 
Peebles and Selkirk he lapsed into something very 
like Churchmanship, and talked of resigning his seat 
if ‘the master” accepted Dr. Cameron’s resolution 
in favour of Disestablishment. And in Partick— 
now that ‘the master” has found, or is just on the 
point of finding, salvation in the other interest— 
he figures asa Liberationist. Everything by turns and 
nothing long or strong, he stands confessed the weakest 
and most flexible politician that, even since 1586, has 
sought to impose his flabbiness upon a Scots con- 
stituency. Once more, his return for Partick must be 


regarded as incredible. 


THE NATIONAL SUPERSTITION. 
TyNHIS year the national birthday fell on the last of 

the week. Manifestly it was impossible to do 
justice to the only Glorious and Immortal Memory out 
of Belfast in the space of a night whose ending came by 
enforcement as early as twelve o'clock ; and with this 
in view the festival was generally held on Friday. The 
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effect of this device was to make the anniversary double- 
barrelled. On Friday night and on to Saturday morning 
you made speeches, you proposed and honoured toasts 
you sent off telegrams, you ate haggis and sheep’s- 
head, you sang Scots songs, you * got outside’ as much 
Scots drink as you could, you uttered as much Scots 
bleat as you could, you felt as much like knowing all 
your Burns by heart as you could, until you got your- 
self to bed or were got there by devotees more capable 
of sustained enthusiasm than yourself. ‘That was the 
authentic ‘nicht wi’ Burns, and had it fallen on a 
Monday it would have ended with your last gleam of 
conscious worship, and next day you would have looked 
out upon time and the world a sadder and a saner man. 
This year it was different. You had kept the feast, but 
you woke upon what ought to have been and practically 
was the genuine anniversary ; and you nursed—and 
doctored—your headache with an emotion as near the 
real correct enthusiasm as your nerves and stomach 
would permit. ‘The papers teemed with facts too young 
to be memories and scarce old enough to be regrets. 
You looked into them with passion, and wherever 
you looked you lighted on that honoured name. Here 
you learned that the bearer thereof was a deeply re- 
ligious and a fervently conforming soul; there that 
he was an inspired ploughman, whose perfect method 
was just a result of native genius ; elsewhere that had 
he lived to-day he would have voted for Buchanan and 
denounced the M‘Ewan scandal with that intensity of 
fiery wrath which has found its immortal expression in 
Tam o {Shanter and We're a’ Noddin’ ; overleaf that 
‘ For a’ that and a’ that, and twice as muckle’s a’ that, 
and so forth ; and all the rest of it. And rejoicing in 
such telegrams as ‘ We're no that fou but the tide’s 
coming in,’ you concluded that the Scots whom Burns 
had often led were still following, and you arose and 
went forth and followed with them. And the birthday 
was a serial indeed. 

And all the while, the turnstile was clicking in the 
little cottage whence the national superstition first took 
wing, and the guardians thereof were admitting wor- 
shippers at twopence a head, and supplying them with 
lemonade—(lemonade in the home of Burns !)—and 
objects made of wood from the original banks and braes 
at market prices. All the while the Curator of the 
Mausoleum at Dumfries was hawking photos—(worthy 
man !)—and making the four pounds sterling he has to 
pay yearly for his place. All the while all Scotland 
over whatever could be was being done to make the 
Reputation self-supporting and enable the Glorious and 
Immortal Memory to pay its way. ‘ We greet you fra’ 
the Pier o’ Leith, sang one society—(per wire)—to 
another; and ‘I°ve just been having as much Burns 
as I could get for twopence’ might equally well 
have been telegraphed from wherever in Scotland a 
Monument stands or a church (or Museum) is open to 
the devout. It is an odd way of practising the national 
superstition surely, especially as it makes nothing of 
the fact that Burns wrote the best love-lyrics since 
Catullus, and was a more slashing and tremendous 
satirist than Dryden. ‘ We are na fou, but the tide’s 
coming in.’ Where else in the world would such a poet 
as Burns have been thus honoured ? Where else in the 
world would they pass you through a turnstile and sell 
you lemonade in honour of as brave a drinker and as 
good a poet as the race has produced ? 
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MODERN MEN. 
THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 


QF necessity the Lord Chief Justice of England jy 

largely in evidence. Indeed, you may see him 
almost any day in term in the largest of the Queen's 
Bench courts of that huge house of contentions in the 
Strand. You will note that he is a man of seventy or so, 
and not in rude health. The regular features are rather 
ecclesiastical in type, are continually lighted by a singular 
smile ; and you observe a marked and peculiar stoop as he 
sits leaning over his desk. Ever and anon, as if he were 
aweary 0 the sun, he shuts his eyes and goes to all out- 
ward seeming fast asleep. He has the rare art of doing 
this with dignity ; and when he wakes, wakes against 
expectation. Then he speaks in tones almost inaudible ; 
but if you do hear him you understand why he was called 
‘silver-tongued Coleridge.’ His voice, clear though low, is 
capable of the subtlest modulations and the most exquisite 
degrees of significance. What he says is said with infinite 
literary point and finish. His manner is instinet with 
delicate old-world courtesy. 
and voice and manner, nay, the very act of dropping off 
—there is a constant suggestion of irony. Now it will 


And over all of it—smile 


fash out in a compliment to some blustering Q.C. anent 
the ‘proper amount of pathos’ which he has infused into 
his oration ; or it will gleam in the exaggerated deference 
of a reply to some foolish junior. You see in both cases 
that the shot has gone home, and you begin to understand 
why the Lord Chief Justice with all his suavity of manner 
is not exactly the most popular judge on the ‘ bench of 
British Themis.’ The sweet bells have, indeed, an ugly trick 
of jangling and going out of tune. You are reminded of 
those bright spring days when you walk forth in the clear 
sunshine and are stricken to the marrow with a cruel and 
bitter blast of east wind. So in this man are hints of a 
spite that is not manly. There is somewhat of the priest 
and a little of the woman in the art of that ‘ master of 
scoffing ’ who is John Duke, Lord Coleridge, the successor 
to Sir Alexander Cockburn in the seat that once was 
Lord Coke's. 

To compare him as a lawyer to either of these two 
were merely absurd. Coke, you say? The thing is out of 
the question. Whatever the place of that Elizabethan in 
other respects, in English law his is the name of names. 
Cockburn stands on a very different level, and Lord Cole- 
ridge stands below Cockburn. Of course he knows a good 
deal of law. How could it be otherwise ? He is a man of 
great ability. For well-nigh half-a-century he has been 
engaged in the study or the practice of his profession. His 
store of legal knowledge might well be immense ; yet the 
impression he produces is that it is not. Some judges excel 
in the apposite manner in which they bring illustration after 
illustration in endless sequence from what seems an inex- 
haustible store to bear upon the point under discussion ; 
others by the directness with which they pierce to the 
heart of the matter and the gripe they take of it ; others 
by the admirable skill with which they apply legal prin- 
ciples to a concrete instance. To have these various 
gifts is to have the legal instinct. Lord Coleridge has it 
not. He is more solicitous of manner than of matter; 
his intellect is rather fine than powerful, rather literary 
and philosophical than legal. Indeed, he is perpetually 
lapsing into metaphysics. One has heard him explaining 
to a mystified jury in a ‘running-down case’ that, meta- 
physically considered, there is no such thing as a pure 
accident. Worst of anything, he is out of touch with the 
workaday world. For all his busy life, he is a dreamer 
in the market-place. ‘Who is Miss Connie Gilchrist ? 
I never heard of her.’ How impossible to imagine the 
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question on the lips of his predecessor! Probably he never 
knew who won the Derby. Such trifles may well be disre- 
garded by a Lord Chief Justice ; yet the ideal judge is no 
contemner of trifles—not the race-horse, not even the 
actress of burlesque. Is it not told of the Sage that he 
knew the hyssop in the wall as well as the cedar of 
Lebanon? Lord Coleridge has said, with a touch of his 
accustomed irony, of the wisest of England’s Chancellors : 
‘Lord Bacon was great even as a lawyer.’ Must it be said 
of him that he is not great even asa lawyer? And in 
what other field has he made himself a name? He has 
written little, and that chiefly on themes in touch with 
theology. In polities it was only on Church matters— 
University Tests, the Irish Establishment—that he was 
prominent. In truth it is only when he is dealing with 
ecclesi astical cases that you listen to him with thorough 
satisfaction. After all, then, has he not mistaken his voca- 
tion? Hear him but reason in divinity, and you desire the 
judge ‘were made a prelate.’ The English bent is not 
theological ; yet to trace this love of ‘the fundamentals ° to 
that strain of Scottish blood with which Lord Coleridge 
once assured an Edinburgh audience he was inoculated 
might seem too curious a consideration. But the fact re- 
mains, account for it as you will. Sometimes it has found 
opportunity in a law case. Thus he played an impor- 
tant though subordinate part in the Bishop of Salisbury 
v. Dr. Rowland Williams, which was a prosecution for 
heresy arising out of the Essays and Reviews. As one of 
the counsel for the bishop he occupied some days before 
the Court of Arches with a speech marked by various 
learning and refined reasoning. His side won; but the 
battle was fought again and lost on appeal to the Privy 
Then as a judge it was his to try the case of 
The point was whether 


Council. 
The Queen v. Ramsey and Foote. 
certain publications were blasphemous libels; and the 
judge’s charge remains the best definition we have of 
the area of theological controversy, the bounds which 
mark it off from mere scurrility, and the manner in 
which a series of obsolescent enactments should now be 
interpreted and applied. The prisoners were treated by 
Lord Coleridge with a courtesy that might almost be 
termed exaggerated. Mr. Foote defended himself with 
great ability ; he was acquitted, and for some time after 
The Freethinker brimmed over with expressions of grati- 
tude to the Lord Chief Justice. For once, then, the ac- 
customed irony was absent? Only when you remember 
the previous trial of Mr. Foote before another judge do 
you discern in Lord Coleridge’s conduct of the later case 
a satire on his learned brother all the more mordant for 
its ice-brook’s temper and the keenness of its edge. 

In the Tichborne Trial he was in some sort brilliantly 
successful, for the case of the other side collapsed without 
many blows. Yet Destiny, a still greater ‘ master of scoff- 
ing’ than himself, exposed on that occasion all his weak 
ness. His cross-examination of the Claimant occupies a 
thousand printed pages. He had every advantage. His 
opponent was a flagrant and stupid liar, and had invented 
a story he could not possibly sustain ; he was perfectly un- 
lettered ; he knew not a pronoun from a verb; Virgil and 
Cesar were Greek, he thought ; and when he was asked if 
Euclid had anything to do with mathematics he answered, 
Certainly not. It was not a case for refined sarcasm or deli- 
cate innuendo ; yet such were the weapons which the as- 
sailant used: because, it would seem, he had no others at 
command. The thing was too thin-spun and long drawn 
out. The eternal ‘Would you be surprised to learn ?’ grew 
very wearisome. What was wanted was something plain, 
direct, vigorous, even brutal. Moreover, Arthur Orton was 
an able blackguard ; and though his audacity and mother- 
wit were his only weapons, now and again he got his 
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opening, and Mr. Attorney-General would bite the dust 
in the most abject fashion. The greatest English judge 
then living expressed his opinion in court during the crimi- 
nal trial that from this set-to’Orton had come forth victor. 
The speech for the defence followed the cross-examina- 
tion. It fills fourteen hundred printed folios, and is so full 
of detail and digression that while it is plain the advocate 
has mastered the cause you also feel that the cause has 
mastered the advocate. 

One other case— The Queen v. Dudley and Stephens—and 
we have done. The question was whether the killing of 
the boy Parker by the prisoners to preserve their own life 
in the direst extremity was murder or no. There was 
little difficulty about it, for by English law the deed was cer- 
tainly murder, and the references to Puffendorf and Nico- 
laus Tulpius, and Bracton, and Sloundforde, and the other 
fossils was only ‘a bravery.’ But the ethical points were 
made to attract the mind of the Lord Chief Justice. He 
delivered the judgment of the court, and his deliverance 
was marked by lofty wisdom, refined eloquence, a rare qua- 
lity of form. No price would have been too great for such 
work, but its author has thought otherwise, and in litera- 
ture he is only the editor of Blasius’ Mirror for Monks and 
Sara Coleridge’s Phantasmion. In other words, but one 
of his name and house abides with the Immortals. 





SPORT AND ART. 


(THE Grosvenor has undergone an appalling transfor- 

mation. Where once Mr. Burne-Jones displayed 
his lean and love-lorn maidens, where bands of esthetes 
once yearned in revelry amid the chaste fancies of Messrs. 
Strudwick and Spencer Stanhope, is now to be seen the 
portrait of Richard Humphreys, who achieved a victory 
over the renowned Mendoza, with the presentments of 
many a stirring finish and ride to hounds. The change is 
apparent directly you enter. The walls of the vestibule 
are plastered over with deer-skin, while within there are 
tasteless trophies and vulgar racing cups, the product of 
the right commercialism, to impart the true local colour. 
But sport has not won a complete triumph. As there is 
much at the Grosvenor which is obviously not art, so in 
many of the exhibits it is hard to discern the smallest 
suggestion of sport. There is no attempt at the illustra- 
tion of hunting, shooting, fishing, with anything like com- 
pleteness. The pictures are hung without much judg- 
ment, and only falconry has been systematically treated. 
Why should Mr. Riviere’s Adonis, Mr. Waller's Haunted 
House, or Diirer’s drawings of birds and squirrels find 
room ina Sporting Exhibition? Can you call Rubens’s 
Diana Returning from the Chase a hunting picture? And 
is there not a touch of the ridiculous in hanging St. Hubert 
in close proximity to the Riding School at Welbeck? The 
directors of the Grosvenor have given their subject a 
broad interpretation and accepted as a sporting picture 
the representation of any animal dead or alive, wild or 
tame. 

Among the examples of the ‘Old Masters’ which give 
the Exhibition an air of distinction are two canvases bear- 
ing the name at least of Velasquez, a couple of Rubenses 
which seem oddly out of place, and some excellent sporting 
pictures by Snyders and Fyt. The vast majority of the 
pictures, however, are by English painters, and these 
give to the Exhibition such character as it has. There is 
one painter whose work seems to dominate every wall : 
whichever way you turn there is no escape from Landseer. 
There are not less than fifty-three pictures and sketches 
from his hand, and from these it is easy to discover, the 
secret of his popularity. From the first he was a facile 
draughtsman, with an inexhaustible vein of sentiment and 
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He had the knack of investing his animals 


anecdote. 
with a kind of human pathos, and a public which loves 
‘ dog-stories’ almost as fondly as prodigious gooseberries 
But he was rarely 
artistic ; he cared little for the technical side of his pro- 
fession, and it was only by accident, as it were, that he 


acclaimed him as a man of genius. 


stumbled into good colour or genuine brushwork. There 
are several pictures at the Grosvenor from the Holme 
Wood collection (among them Otter and Salmon and Not 
Caught Yet), which are undoubted art—which are vigorous 
in style and sound in colour ; but Sir Edwin’s more am- 
bitious efforts are almost without exception repulsive in 
colour and obtrusively morbid in sentiment. His drawings 
are far superior to his painting; in black and white his vilest 
qualities are unseen. James Ward and George Morland 
make a capital contrast with him. They at least were 
painters above all. They did not use their art as a mere 
method of literary expression. To each of them were given 
a mastery of his material and an eye for colour, and each of 
them sought and found the picturesque element in such 
scenes as Cub-hunting and Rabbiting. Among the pictures 
which may be rigidly characterised as sporting the best are 
by George Stubbs. Admirable are his portraits of race 
horses. Some of them, it is true, are too stiffly conven- 
tional; but the most possess a mellowness of colour and 
a stateliness of pose which are charming. Only three 
illustrations are afforded of the national game, and by this 
time all three are pretty well known. The most interest- 
ing is Cricket at Hampton Wick—a primitive representation 
of the game as it could never have been played—ascribed 
to Richard Wilson. Technically there is little to praise 
in this curious panorama ; but to have faith in its realism 
is to be forced to conclude either that the cricketers of 
Wilson’s time were not formidable batsmen or that the 
spectators had little regard for the safety of their heads. 
The fact is that in this antic and peculiar match, two 
enthusiastic old gentlemen have composedly planted their 
chairs about the middle of the pitch, and do not seem to 
interfere with the game. 

In the present age sport is vastly more popular than 
ever. Yet there is not a single sporting picture by a 
modern painter which deserves to be hung in any exhi- 
bition. The works of Alken and Sartorius, who were 
never distinguished artists, have always a touch of dig- 
nity and artistic feeling. But who now living is fit to 
be compared to them? Mr. Stuart Wortley’s grouse- 
shooting subjects are excellent statistics, but they have 
not one of the elements which go to the making of a 
picture; they are offensive in colour, ill-composed, as 
niggled as possible in the foreground, while the trivial 
realism they do possess does not in the slightest degree 
compensate for the absence of the picturesque. Mr. 
Wortley has taken the trouble to tell you on canvas what 
cartridges he uses, and the true British sportsman no doubt 
will deem him a prodigy of cleverness because he can 
paint every cartridge separately as well as every blade 
of grass or sprig of heather. But this kind of thing is no 
more art than are the racing cups exhibited with rever- 
ence under glass in the middle of the Gallery. And Mr. 
Wortley is no worse than Mr. John Charlton and the rest 
of the sporting painters. Is this inferiority due to the 
taste of British sportsmen? or does it mean that they 
will accept with simple wonderment whatever is sent to 
them in the shape of a picture? It is evident that the 
yearly tribute of sport to art is a heavy one. Why does 
it not insist upon getting something artistic as well as 
something sporting for its money? No doubt it would if 
it knew anything about things; but it doesn’t. That is 
the worst of it. The sporting public knows nothing and 
deserves less. 
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LEPROSY IN BRITAIN. 


WHE present area of leprosy, if widespread, is clearly 

defined. Dr. Felkin (T'ropical Diseases : Proceedings 
Roy. Soc., Edin., July 15, 1889) shows that the disease 
is chiefly encountered in the north, west, and south of 
Africa; in various parts of Asia, as India, China, and 
Japan; in Mexico, Louisiana, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Cuba, Brazil, New Zealand, and the Sandwich 
Islands. In Europe it occurs sporadically—in small and 
isolated patches : chiefly along the west coast of Norway, 
from Stavanger up to Tromsée ; in the Swedish districts 
of Angermannland, Mendelpad, Helsingland, Upland, and 
Bohns ; in Iceland ; in Spain, throughout the provinces of 
Catalonia, Andalusia, Asturia, and Granada; and here and 
there in Portugal, Italy, and Greece. But although 
it is now almost entirely confined to tropical regions, 
there is evidence that the range of its distribution was at 
one time very much wider. During what is known as 
the Middle Ages hardly a district in Europe was free 
from its baleful presence. In 1226 it was computed that 
in France alone there were not fewer than two thousand 
lazarets for lepers. And the condition of other kingdoms 
was not much better. Spitals were built everywhere ; laws 
and bulls were steadily promulgated with reference to the 
disease and to its treatment ; various knightly orders were 
instituted to tend its victims; every town and _ village 
of consequence had its code of regulations. 
than six hundred years this miserable state endured, and 
it was only as late as the end of the sixteenth century 


For more 


that the malady began to diminish, and at last went on to 
disappear. 

Sir James Simpson gives a list in his Archwological 
Essays of the leper hospitals that at one time existed in 
England and Scotland. Of English lazarets he enu- 
merates a hundred and one, but only the oldest need 
be mentioned here: St. Giles and St. James, London; 
St. Nicholas, York; St. Julian, St. Albans; St. James 
and St. Mary Magdalene, Chichester; St. James, Dun- 
wich ; St. Mary Magdalene, Eye; St. Leonard, Peter- 
borough ; St. Giles, Shrewsbury ; St. John the Baptist, 
Herting, Sussex ; St. Mary 
Magdalene, Lynne, Norfolk ; St. Leonard, Northampton ; 
St. Margaret, Pilton, Devonshire ; St. James, Tanning- 
ton, Kent ; and Virgin Mary, Mayden Bradley, Wiltshire. 
All these were founded early in the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries. Sir James, too, gives the names of ten Scot- 
tish houses of relief, the most important being Aldnestun 
and Aldcambus, both in Berwickshire ; Kingease, Ayr- 
shire ; Brigend, Gorbals, Glasgow ; Gallowgate Port, Aber- 
deen ; Rothfan, Elgin ; and Greenside, Edinburgh. A few 
were endowed and in receipt of royal grants, but the 
greater number were founded by private charity and 
The inmates were 


Leonard, Lancaster; St. 


supported by general contributions. 
allowed to beg at the spital doors, at the gates of the 
city, and sometimes in the public streets. By a bull of 
Pope Alexander 11. all such establishments were exempted 
from tithes. They varied greatly in size. The Scottish 
houses were small, and possibly never lodged more than 
eight or ten ata time. In 1589 the Glasgow spital had 
six inmates, and the Edinburgh one at its opening in 
1591 had only five. In England, where the population 
was thicker, the accommodation was proportionally larger. 
The spital at Sherburne, near Durham, could house as 
many as sixty-five ; that of St. Giles, London, forty ; and 
those elsewhere were equally commodious. 

When a man grew leprous he was regarded as legally 
dead, Of late Lord Tennyson’s magnificent verses have 
told the world as much as it cares to know about the 
circumstances in which he lived and the consolation he 
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might—but did not often—find. He had no rights of 
citizenship and no personal liberty. He could not make 
a will nor inherit any kind of estate, nor act as guardian ; 
and if he were married the tie might be dissolved. He 
had pretty much the civil standing that belongs to idiots, 
madmen, and outlaws. Worse than all was the death of 
his ecclesiastical privileges. From the day of his seclusion 
from his kind and of his entry into the lazaret the Church 
regarded him as dead. He was clothed in a funeral pall, 
he was sprinkled with holy water, the burial service was 
celebrated, and lastly, as if in imitation of the closure of 
the grave, a shovelful of earth was thrown upon his body. 
Once inside the spital walls he was generally well cared 
for. In the richer houses he had plenty of wholesome 
food and in some cases a gallon of good beer per week. 
If he were sick he had fire and candle and whatever else 
he might need until he rallied or died. He was further 
allowed so much for dress. His costume was of a peculiar 
and distinguishing type. Among the regulations of the 
leper-house of St. Julian, near St. Albans, it is stated that 
‘the brothers are to have a tunic and upper tunic of 
russet, with a hood cut from the same, so that the sleeves 
of the tunic be closed as far as the hand, but not laced 
with knots or thread after the secular fashion. They are 
to wear the upper tunic closed down to the ankles, and 
a close cape of black cloth of the same length with the 
hood as they have been accustomed of old.’ A special 
kind of shoe had also to be worn, and if this was 
neglected the culprit was ‘condemned to walk daily bare- 
footed until the master, considering his humility, said to 
him, “ Enough.” ’ 

His spiritual wants were well considered likewise. 
Most of the Scottish lazarets had chapels in connection, 
and were superintended by Church officials with the 
In this respect he and his like were even 
At Sherburne Hospital 


title of prior. 
better guarded in England. 
there were, besides the prior, four priests and four attendant 
clerks ; while St. Giles, Norwich, had a prior, eight regu- 
lar canons acting as chaplains, two clerks, seven choristers, 
and two sisters. A result of so much clerical superin- 
tendence was that the religious duties of its objects were 
none of the lightest. ‘All the leprous brethren whose 
health permitted were every day expected to attend 
matins, nones, vespers, and complines. The bed-rid sick 
were enjoined to raise themselves and say matins in their 
bed ; and for those who were still weaker let them rest in 
peace and say what they can.’ And in addition to the 
round of devotions for the good of their own souls they 
had to say a Pater and an Ave thirty times a day for the 
founders of the hospital, the bishop of the house, and all 
other leal sons of the Church, the living with the dead. 
And everywhere precautions the most stringent were 
taken lest the leper should contaminate the more fortu- 
nate among his kind. On this head the Greenside rules 
were so implacable that the breach of them might be 
visited with death. This was more than a threat, for the 
magistrates of the city built a gallows in the spital 
grounds for the instant suspension of offenders. — In 
other places the poer wretches were allowed certain 
liberties without the walls of their abode. ‘They might 
beg in the highways and the streets providing they 
stood afar off and did not speak ; but they were not to 
enter a bakehouse or brewery nor to wash their hands in 
running water. In Scotland they were further prohibited 
from begging in ‘kirks or kirkyairds, for these were 
centres of mendicancy, and the malady was nothing if not 
contagious. Again, it was imperative that they should 
warn the public of their approach by the use of the 
‘clapper, which was composed of two or three pieces of 
wood, and the rattle thereof could be heard at a consi- 
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derable distance. Also they were made to carry a ‘ cop’ 
or plate into which the benevolent could east his alms 
without coming into close and dangerous contact. These 
regulations, hard as they may seem, were absolutely neces- 
sary and were simply an effect of good, intelligent sanita- 
tion, Even then it was perfectly well known that leprosy 
was not only contagious but hereditary, and that the only 
way of stamping it out was by completely isolating all them 
that suffered. Anyhow, it is certain that its disappearance 
from Britain was due to the thoroughness with which this 
theory cf isolation was carried into effect. 

The last place in this northern land to harbour leprosy 
was Shetland. It is not known when and _ how it was 
introduced ; but that the trouble was common is inferred 
not only from the existence of lazarets on the several 
islands but from the fact that it endured even into recent 
times. The leper hospital on the island of Papa was in 
use as late as 1740, and about that time four of its inmates 
died of the disease. In the session records of the parish it 
stated that ‘ tobacco’ was supplied at the public charge 
to all who attended their funerals ; and this no doubt 
was done in the belief that tobacco vapours would act as 
a disinfectant. The latest authentic case was detected 
in 1798, in which year John Berns, a man of twenty-eight, 
was transferred from Shetland to the Edinburgh Infir- 
mary. At first his ailment was not clearly diagnosced, but 
in the end it was pronounced a true case of tubercular 
leprosy, or Greek elephantiasis; and it was afterwards 
ascertained that some of his ancestors had been lepers 
like himself. 


A FAILURE. 


TFXHE Carlo Gozzi of the Memorie Inulili which Mr John 
Addington Symonds has been rendering into plea- 

sant and expressive English (London: Nimmo) was some- 
thing of a litigant, something of a pedant, something of a 
prig, and very much of a satirist. But he had the luck to 
live in the last days of old-time Venice ; the good taste 
to take exception to the farces and domestic romances of 
Goldoni; the talent to renew and re-inspire an indigenous 
type of drama which had fallen—(it seemed)—entirely to 
decay ; and the misfortune to become a hero of Roman. 
ticism, first in Germany and then in France, and so to be 
handed on to posterity as something absolutely unlike 
himself. The Memorie Inutili is so rare a book that Mr. 
Symonds had to suspend his labours for six months be- 
cause he could nowhere lay hands upon the third volume 
—(all three, by the way, have long been a possession of 
the present writer)—so that it was impossible for the 
man to help himself and almost equally impossible for 
anybody else to come to his assistance. Mr. Symonds has 
changed all that ; and there is now no reason why the 
real Gozzi should not be as familiar a figure as the real 
Goldoni. Mr. Symonds thinks his autobiography a more 
valuable and speaking record of the ways and works of 
Venice in the decrepitude of decay than either his rival’s 
better known confessions or the autobiography of that 
brilliant and amusing ruffian, Casanova ; and it cannot be 
denied, we think, that he is right. Gozzi writes like a 
man of parts and character ; he was a shrewd and capable 
observer, and it is obvious that he generally took a certain 
pride in telling the truth ; what he has to say is always 
well worth hearing ; and if he now and then suppresses or 
inisstates a fact the general effect of him is unmistakably 
one of candour and sincerity. His translator has bowdler- 
ised him, of course, for in these mim-mouthed yet curious 
days—these days of Zolaism and the rest—the unbowdler- 
rised, it appears, is the unprofitable ; and he has to bear 
the further burden of a set of etchings by M. A. Lalauze 
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which are artificial enough to disenchant the Absolute Real 
itself of any and every suggestion of reality. But he is 
handsomely set forth in two brave volumes ; he is illus- 
trated with a well-known set of designs by Maurice Sand ; 
he reads quite naturally and well, and his acquaintance is 
assuredly one to make. 

Especially, we think, as his ancient reputation—of a 
revolutionary in art; a romantic before romantism—has 
gone the way of all card-board. It was Schiller began it, 
for Schiller adapted Gozzi’s Turandot, and Weber fitted 
the result with music; after which the Venetian fell into 
the hands of Schlegel, who misread and misrepresented 
him with that fulness of fatuity of which he had the 
secret. Then came the brave days of 1830, and it was 
Gozzi's fortune not only to be quoted as an exemplar by a 
generation which was nothing if not rash in theoryand igno- 
rant in fact but also to become the prey of Paul de Musset, 
who took possession of the Memorie, and adapted — or ‘con- 
veyed’—them to the profit of the fighting fashion of the 
time with an impudence anda skill which have conquered 
literature, and imposed upon its practitioners from Gautier 
and Co. down to Vernon Lee a Gozzi about as true 
to fact as Jack the Giant-Killer, or the Dick Turpin of 
Rookwood, or the Average Wagnerite’s idea of Richard 
Wagner. Gozzi, indeed, as Mr. Symonds has been at some 
pains to show, was no more a revolutionary than Mr. 
Chaplin is. He was a conservative, or he was nothing. He 
hated Rousseau and Diderot and the other sources of cor- 
ruption as Mr. Lilly hates them ; he was as contemptuous 
and as intolerant of Goldoni and Goldoni’s attempts to 
renew the Italian drama as Professor Huxley of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan and the Contrat Social, as Mr. T. W. Russell of 
United Ireland and the ‘facts’ of Mr. C. S. Parnell, as 
Messrs. Walter Crane and William Morris of any ‘ art’ but 
that of the Arts and Crafts; and he was to the full as 
resolute in showing the bias of his affection as any of them. 
The real author of the Fiabe—those strange amorphous 
combinations of satire, romance, drama, spectacle, and 
gross and common clowning which set Venice by the ears 
and were destined to make Gozzi a romantic before the 
fact—was not, of course, Goldoni. But had it not been for 
Goldoni’s innovation the Fiabe would certainly have re- 
mained unwritten, and Gozzi would have gone into ob- 
seurity with the rest of his contemporaries: no whit less 
futile and no jot nor tittle less wasted than the thousands 
of patricians who were born to the Venice of his time, 
and who passed through life and out of it without a 
single sign of virtue. The man’s whole strength lay in 
his respect for order, his liking for tradition, his disdain 
of novelty, his hatred of experiment and change ; even as 
Goldoni’s consisted in his apprehension of the truth that 
the old order and the old tradition were worn threadbare, 
and that nothing but change and experiment in the direc- 
tion of novelty-—(or Nature: the terms are convertible in 
all these cases)—was worth a thought. This time the 
revolutionary was better inspired than the conservative : 
Goldoni was right and Gozzi wrong. That Commedia 
dell’ Arte which had come down from Roman times to 
the Italy of the Renaissance and the Decadence, which 
had turned the head of France and powerfully influenced 
such men as Moli¢re and Regnard and Piron, and from 
whose wreckage the drama of Punch and Judy and a 
transformed Harlequin and Columbine survive among our- 
selves unto this day—that wild, obscene, fantastic expres- 
sion of the histrionic genius of a race had gone in those 
days utterly to seed. It had always been a drama of 


masks, a comedy of conventions ; and as such it had always 
depended for inspiration and effect upon the talent of 
particular actors. To Italy its personages—Truffaldino, 
the Doctor, Scaramucca, Pantalone, Coviello, Leandro, 
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Colombine, Tartaglia, Isabella, and the rest—were indj- 
genous ; they came from Bergamo, or they came from 
Naples, or they came from Bologna; and in any 
case they were racy of the soil, they were the incar- 
nation of a type, they realised a convention centuries 
old, they were so many comic traditions in action, 
each informed with the personality of some droll of 
genius, and flourishing or dwindling as that genius was 
bright and human and conspicuous or dull and feeble 
and outside Nature. More than that, they had made a 
conquest of France, where they appeared about 1570, and 
where, having suggested type after type to Moliére—(it 
is recorded of Tiberio Fiorilli that without saying a 
word he could keep an audience in fits of laughter for 
fifteen minutes at a time; and of Moliére the actor it is 
known that he was a most faithful student of Tiberio's 
art, even as Mascarille, Seapin, Sganarelle are all per- 
sonages of the Commedia dell’ Arte as they appeared to 
a great actor who was also a_ rare artist in letters)- 
they resulted after some two centuries of effort in the 
establishment of the Opéra-Comique, and the evolution of 
a new genre in art. Mr. Symonds leaves all this part of 
their achievement untouched; and as it contains the 
material of not an essay but a book his neglect is well 
advised. What he insists upon—and what he does 
wisely to insist upon—is that in Goldoni’s time the drama 
of types, the theatre of masks, had so far gone to pieces 
that nothing was left of it but a memory of better things 
and a capacity of obscenity and dulness mingled too 
gross and too abominable for even the Italians of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century ; that Goldoni saw this 
for himself, and attempted something new; that Gozzi, 
born an aristocrat and a Conservative—the Gozzis were 
Cittadini Originari, primeval Venetians—presently resented 
Goldoni’s success, and did what was in him to revive the 
Commedia dell’ Arte—the old mixture of instant inspiration 
and antique and carefully cherished tradition—to Goldoni's 
hurt. For the moment he was successful. He did not 
play the game according to rule, of course ; for he took 
in romance and legend, he invented elaborately fantastic 
plots; he was nothing if not satirical, personal, reactionary 
in art, conduct, morals, ideals, what not ; he was Aristo- 
phanes—a Venetian Aristophanes—and he was Calderon— 
the Calderon of an age of reason—in one and the same 
play; he brought on the masks of the Commedia dell’ Arte, 
but he left little or nothing to chance, for he wrote up 
the most of them as carefully as he clothed in language 
the inventions for which himself was responsible and the 
theses—wsthetic, ethical, and practical—he only desired 
to sustain. The result was an odd mixture of originality 
and tradition, romance and buffoonery, satire and drama, 
‘scenic artist’ and artist in words, author and actor, art 
and journalism, what is legendary and what is actual ; but 
for the moment it sufficed. Gozzi only wrote some ten 
or a dozen Fiabe; but he drove Goldoni out of Venice. 
Then, as he had the wit to see, the vein ran thin, and 
he took to adapting from the Spanish ; and his best actor 
went the way of all actors, good or bad ; and he quar- 
relled with his principal actress; and he got involved 
in libels, and it was incumbent upon him to write his 
Memorie Inutili—his ‘ useless’ autobiography ; till at last 
he died, and was made an immortal on such terms of im- 
mortality as he would most have loathed, and became a 
bright particular star in a heaven which, could he but 
have apprehended it, would to him have been not much 
of an improvement upon hell. 

Nor was this the worst. Having won the fight and 
recreated drama, Goldoni—a poor creature in his way but 
a natural and human creature too, and withal an experi- 
mentalist with some insight into the fundamentals of art— 
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Goldoni returned to Venice and straightway entered into 
apotheosis. In the main he is essentially bourgeois, and Mr. 
Symondswould far rather be damned with Gozzi than saved 
with his antagonist. But Mr. Symonds is better than criti- 
eal; and that being the case, he shows you his Gozzi beaten 
out of the field, and his Goldoni, his Philistine, his burgess 
triumphant. As he says, it might be an admirable thing 
for the world if some composer—some Verdi or some 
Boito—would take up Gozzi and set him to music. But, 
as he hints, until that consummation—(which is sanctified 
by the example of Weber and Wagner)—be achieved, 
Gessi. the poet of Turandot, the hero of Gautier and Paul 
de Musset, the author of the Memorie Inulili, is of neces- 
sity futile and must perforce remain a failure. It should 
be noted that that same Memorie Inuili is perhaps his 
soundest work. As Englished by Mr. Symonds he may, 
in spite of the grisly shadow ot Bowdler, be read from 
cover to cover. And withal he is only a curiosity : aman, 
that is, who did his best and was futile, partly because he 
would have it so and partly because he could not help it. 


WOMAN AND THE PRESS. 

VORTUNATELY for the ladies who are now making 
or half-making a livelihood by journalism, the rank 
and file of them are not to be measured by the notorieties. 
Many lady journalists whose names are in no one’s mouth 
are already proving that the press affords a calling in every 
way as honourable for them as for men. Until the other 
day the opinion was almost universal in this country that 
a lady could not earn her living modestly unless she fol- 
lowed some down-trodden profession such as that of the 
governess, in which she retained her modesty because she 
could not become brazen at the salary. With indepen- 
dence her womanliness would take flight. These chains 
of prejudice are breaking, and by the beginning of next 
century we shall doubtless find that the lady journalist, by 
the example of her life, has done something to break 
them. Even those who sigh over the lady politician, or 
put out their tongue (uninvited) to the lady doctor, or 
shake their heads at the actress, will be unable to condemn 
journalism as an unwomanly profession because of its 
publicity. The journalism best suited to ladies can be 
done at home and anonymously, which is one of its ad- 
vantages. As it happens, however—though this is only 
an accident of the moment—the most prominent lady 
journalists are doing their best to weaken these argu- 

ments by making themselves as noisy as street organs. 
The New Journalism has discovered that some of the 
ladies whom it finds useful are prepared to ‘ go a consider- 
able length.’ 
America, for instance : one of atype that has sprung up 
since Martin Chuzzlewit was requested to gaze upon the 
celebrated characters of that country. Miss Nellie has 
been shot round the world by a New York paper, which 
holds—perhaps rightly—that because she has beaten 
Jules Verne’s ‘record’ an American lady has gone round 
the world in less than eighty days. Sensible people, how- 
ever—those who can keep their heads when a hero goes 
over Niagara in a barrel, and see that the barrel only is 
worthy of admiration—will agree that if this is the kind 
of thing expected of lady journalists, journalism is scarcely 
a sphere for their sisters. Miss Nellie, of course, so far as 
we on this side know, is not a journalist at all. She has 
been behaving as a music-hall ‘ artiste, and is only com- 
parable to the lady who walks the tight-rope or excels at 
‘high-kicking.’ Like these her rivals she is very plucky, 
and no more need be said of her. Scores of high-kickers 
and male impersonators in this country are ready to start 
round the world to-morrow ‘ in costume’ in the attempt to 


Here is this Miss Nellie something of 
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beat Miss Nellie’s record, if our New Journalism will send 
them. But fortunately the New Journalism of this country 
has not as yet been a financial success. 

Nevertheless, whatsoever is specially objectionable in 
the ways of the New Journalism ladies can be found to do. 
It is well known that they are the best interviewers, be- 
vause they can go where men are not admitted and ask 
questions at which even the male interviewer would blush. 
The celebrity into whose study the lady interviewer 
pushes her way is in an awkward position. It is quite 
within his right to tell his servants to remove the male 
interviewer with their feet ; but the lady is here, and the 
question is how to get her out. How did she get in? 
Probably by pretending to be somebody else, if indeed she 
has not tripped in behind some visitor. She may have 
been despatched to the work after the other sex has failed 
to gain an entrance, and she is determined to succeed. 
She may wait calmly for hours until she sees the door ajar. 
It her victim is a lawyer she will take the name of one 
of his clients; if a doctor she will call herself a patient ; 
if a politician she pretends to be the wife of his agent. 
In short, there is no lie to which she will not resort, 
and her conscience is so dead that she boasts of her 
methods when they have succeeded. Now she has borne 
down on her victim, and he tells her politely that he must 
decline to be interviewed. She then takes a chair and 
insists on interviewing him. His wisest course is not to 
answer any questions ; but it is a course not easy to pursue, 
for she is an adept at exasperating. Even if he is dumb to 
her she examines the room. She ‘takes in’ the furniture, 
and her ‘host’s’ dress, and pounces on the papers that 
litter his writing-table. On her way out she may 
have the good-fortune to see her victim’s little boy, and 
him she at once cross-examines. ‘The servants are also 
pressed. It is the lady interviewers who ask their victim 
whether it be true that he is applying for a divorce, and 
what his proof is, and which is the stool his wife flung 
at him. This would read like exaggeration were it not 
notorious that the New Journalism is ever on the scent 
of seandals, and that the ladies are its best servants. 

Less discreditable to their calling are the lady journalists 
who frequent ‘ private views’ and ‘first nights’ in order to 
say at great length who were present and what they wore. 
This sort of thing is carried by some of them to imperti- 
nence ; but they are at least comparatively harmless, and 
they look so happy while plying their vocation that it would 
be cruel to frown at them. They provide gossip for the 
society journals and such provincial papers as fill their 
London letter with personalities. The personalities are 
usually inaccurate, but like quack pills do no perceptible 
harm. Of some of the ladies, too, it may be said that they 
write capital letters—usually in weekly journals—for their 
own sex. 

But journalism offers an excellent profession for ladies 
who do not want either to gossip or interview or be re- 
porters. All the leading papers nowadays are to some 
extent magazines, and devote space to short leaders or 
essays on social, literary, or artistic subjects. As it is, a 
number of these are written by ladies, and no doubt ladies 
will write more of them in the future. Many men of some 
mark write little else, and find the work pleasant. It can 
be done anywhere, and the writer is his own master. 
Editors have not yet educated themselves up to the point 
of having women on their night-staff, and there is in 
newspaper offices a prejudice—if such it should be called 
—against ‘petticoats.’ But any editor not a ninny is as 
willing to print articles from the outside by women as by 
men, and judges these articles entirely by their merit. 
Women with some literary faculty have thus a lucrative 
profession upon which they can enter any day they choose 
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with the certainty that they are not handicapped by their 
sex. There are thousands of subjects ready to their hands, 


and thev can do the work when and where they like. 
J. M. Barrie. 


THE LOTMAN. 
I. 


‘See him sweating o’er his bread 
Before he eats it.’— Zhe Zask. 


NHE entirely primitive occupation of the lotman only 
went out of fashion with the opening of the 
current century, and his name, ceasing to be used, is 
already all but forgotten. The lotman was the thresher, 
and he was to be found erewhile on every farm of the 
Lowlands. It was a small farm that employed but one. 
A farm that was worked by four pairs of horses required 
the services of two pairs of threshers. They were named 
‘lotmen’ from taking the stuff by /ot: at so much per boll, 
the custom of the country-side regulating their charge. 
The phrase is still common: farm produce—chiefly pota- 
toes, but even corn also—is still sold “ in lots to suit pur- 
chasers.’ Though he thus worked, by the piece, the lot- 
man’s time was not at his own making: if a farmer wanted 
a stack threshed—(‘ taken in,’ as it was called, ze., to the 
barn from the yard)—he wanted it done within a given 
limit ; and the lotman had often to work extra hours. He 
was occasionally the first astir on the farm, in order to 
provide the necessary supply of straw for the day. In 
the case of a small farm or large croft, where the threshing 
was done by a member of the family or, it might be, a 
feed servant, it was often the practice to make provision 
for the day’s use by threshing a few sheaves—or rather 
‘thraves’—every morning. Mossgiel, as leased by the 
brothers Burns, was such a farm. It extended to a hun- 
dred and twenty acres, was worked by two pairs of horses 
—the very natures of which are on record: witness ‘the 
red-wud Kilburnie blastie’"—and was managed by Gilbert 
and ‘three mischievous boys’ serving under the poet's 
superintendence. The three farm lads were 


‘ A gadsman ane, a thresher t’ither, 
Wee Davoc hauds the nowt in fother.’ 


The thresher here alluded to was not a lotman but a feed 
servant, whose first and perhaps principal duty on the farm 
was to keep the ‘town’ supplied with straw and corn. 
The poet occasionally helped him, especially when farm- 
work of other kind was ‘at a stand.’ We know of at least 
one hard day’s work at threshing in the barn at Moss- 
giel in the winter of 1785-86, when Burns toiled like a 
brownie, and had his reward in tired body and depressed 
spirits, followed by a glorious Vision in the evening: 
‘ The thresher’s weary flingin’-tree 
The lee-lang day had tiréd me ; 
And when the day had closed his e’e 
Far i’ the west, 
Ben i’ the spence, right pensivelie, 
I gaed to rest.’ 


On a big farm the lotman’s work of threshing went on 
regularly from daylight to dark, and often both before the 
one and after the other by lantern light, during the whole 
of the winter. ‘ Dichting’ by means of fanners went on, 
of course, at the same time. In his Farmer's Ingle (scene 
—East of Fife, near St. Andrews) Fergusson very properly 
conjoins the two occupations. It is ‘grey gloamin’’ of a 
November day about the year 1770 


‘ When Thresher John, sair dung, his barn-door steeks, 
And lusty lasses at the dichtin’ tire.’ 
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These lotmen were not farm servants in the ordinary 
sense. ‘They had probably been ploughmen, but, stiffened 
with exposure or matrimony, had taken to threshing. 
When a ploughman married, and was not fortunate enough 
to secure the dignity of a foremanship, he thought of 4 
more independent way of living, and when the chance 
occurred caught at the kind of work implied in the occy 
pation of a lotman. It had many advantages, which either 
escaped the eye of the ‘single’ ploughman or were ignored 
by him in a kind of bravado. There was, for example, less 
exposure to ‘wind and weet,’ less of that kind of toi] 
called ‘ trudging,’ less ‘ drudging’ also at a variety of in- 
cidental duties ; and if wages were not on a much more 
liberal scale than a ploughman’s, payment was made at 
shorter and more convenient intervals. The lotman’s 
house was in most cases a cottage by the roadside ; but he 
might be a denizen of a town, probably near the outskirts, 
going out to his work at the farm in the morning and 
returning home in the evening. The Pleasance of Edin- 
burgh used to be, and may still be, the home of many 
people who earned at least part of their livelihood by 
‘day’s work’ among the neighbouring farms. , 
In summer time the lotman changed his name with the 
necessity of a change in his occupation. He was then 
known as an ‘ orra man’—one who turned his hand to any 
work that was ‘ going about.’ He became a ditcher or a 
drainer, mended roads, or repaired fences. Sometimes the 
farmer for whom he had ‘threshed the barn’ in winter 
found him occupation in working his ‘ faugh land’—as a 
field lying in summer fallow was called. This he did by 
cleaning it of weeds and stones, ploughing or ‘ stirring ’ it, 
draining its sour hollows, and generally preparing it for 
next season. Potato-growing has made summer fallow 
less necessary. Clearing or ‘redding out’ ditches was 
work done in the heat of summer, between the hay-making 
and the grain harvest. Draining was winter work chiefly. 
Burns's famous Colter filled just such a position, and dis- 
charged just such services to the farmers in his neighbour- 
hood, as our lotman. Spades, mattocks, and hoes were the 
emblems of his toil. And he was doubtless no stranger to 
the use of the flail. Hucu Hatrisurton. 


THE EXPLANATION, 


| OVE and Death once ceased their strife 
“ At the Tavern of Man’s Life. 
Called for wine, and threw—alas !— 
Each his quiver on the grass. 

When the bout was o’er they found 
Mingled arrows strewed the ground. 
Hastily they gathered then 

Each the loves and lives of men. 
Ah, the fateful dawn deceived ! 
Mingled arrows each one sheaved : 
Death's dread armoury was stored 
With the shafts he most abhorred ; 
Love's light quiver groaned beneath 


Venom-headed darts of Death. 


Thus it was they wrought our woe 
At the Tavern long ago. 

Tell me do our masters know, 
Loosing blindly as they fly, 

Old men love while young men die ? 


Rupyarp KiIpLine. 
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REVIEWS. 


‘LITTLE BURNEY,’ 


Fanny Burney and Her Friends. Edited by L. B. SEELEY, 
M.A. London: Seeley and Co. 

The Early Diary of Frances Burney. Edited by ANNIE 
RAINE ELuis. London: Bell. 

Evelina. Cectlia. By FANNY BURNEY. 3 vols. With Intro- 
ductions and Notes by ANNIE RAINE ELLIS. London : 
Bell. 


Mr. Seeley has hit upon an admirable idea, and has carried 
it out exceedingly well. He has allowed Miss Burney as far 
as possible to speak for herself, adding only so much com- 
mentary of his own as was necessary to give coherence to 
the extracts from her diaries and letters and to the quotations 
from other authorities which he has called to his assistance. 
He has thus contrived to present his reader with an interesting 
and vivid sketch of his heroine’s career. He has left nothing 
unexplained which called for explanation, and yet has intro- 
duced nothing superfluous. His task, in short, has been per- 
formed with singular modesty, judgment, and taste; while 
some excellent reproductions of contemporary portraits lend 
an additional attraction to a most interesting volume. To 
read him is to fall under Miss Burney’s charm, and no one 
can do better before the enchantment wears off than turn to 
Mrs. Ellis’s goodly volumes. When a man has once plunged 
into them the spell is on him forever. 

For here for the first time are given to the world the early 
diaries of one of the most amiable and delightful creatures 
that ever lived. Mrs. Ellis assures us—and we can well be- 
lieve her—that the labour of deciphering the manuscript 
and preparing it for the press has been by no means a 
light one. Not content with that, she gives a well written 
preface in which she describes the characters who meet 
us most frequently in the diaries; and she has added, 
moreover, copious notes which must have cost her a world 
of trouble. We have rarely come across so_ sparkling, 
so fascinating, and yet so relevant a commentary. Dip into 
the book where you will, and you shall not fail to come 
across some bit of curious out-of-the-way information. The 
collection of all this mass of material implies, of course,a wide 
range of reading and an unusually intimate acquaintance 
with contemporary work. This Mrs. Ellis unquestionably pos- 
sesses. She has found the key to every obscure allusion, and 
cleared up every difficulty. We have submitted her notes in 
several places to a rigid scrutiny; but we have never found 
them inaccurate or misleading, though one or two trifling mis- 
prints have eluded her vigilant eye. Then, besides Miss Bur- 
ney’s own diaries and letters Mrs. Ellis has printed excerpts 
from her sisters’ correspondence, which is scarce less charac- 
teristic and charming than her own. When we say, finally, that 
there is a full and well-digested index, what more can there 
be toadd? Everything that the sternest critic could desire is 
surely here. 

And even if everything were as unsatisfactory as it is the 
reverse, were Mrs. Ellis as superficial and slovenly as she is 
thorough and painstaking, were her notes as irrelevant and 
careless as they are pointed and correct : even, we say, in that 
case he must be hard indeed to please who does not feel the 
deepest gratitude to Mrs. Ellis for giving these diaries to the 
world, It is impossible to convey by description or quotation any 
idea of their charm. Fanny Burney was thought a dunce when 
she was young ; and she was not, certainly, a quick child at her 
book. But when once she had mastered the arts of reading and 
writing she made up for lost time. She had a perfect mania 
for committing things to paper, and this mania lasted all her 
life. At sixteen, at her step-mother’s suggestion, she made a 
bonfire of her writings ; and thenceforth her diary became her 
chief solace until Eve/ina began to take shape. Down in her 
diary everything went ; and in Dr. Burney’s house there was a 
good deal that was interesting to go down, Fanny was familiar 
with every sort of society, from the wigmaker’s children next 
door to the great people who came to her father’s concerts. 
Every one’s traits, every one’s oddities, were carefully noted 
and set forth. Here are Mr. Garrick, Sir Joshua, Count 
Orloff, Dr. Johnson, Baretti, and a hundred more, all as they 
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lived and moved, and drank tea, and conversed in the house in 
St. Martin’s Street. Fanny Burney was most aptly described 
by Johnson as a ‘character-monger’; and it is superfiuous 
to point out how this habit of diarising prepared her and 
developed the necessary technical skill for the trade of 
novelist. Yet all her diaries were intended for her own eye 
or Daddy Crisp’s alone. They were never doctored ; from be- 
ginning to end they are the spontaneous and unpremeditated 
effusions of a lively and high-spirited girl. And that is the 
secret of the delicious flavour which makes them superior, so 
far as we know, to everything of their kind. Indeed, we prefer 
them even to Fve/ina or Cecilia, just because of the light- 
hearted and innocent gaiety, the simple unaffected jote de vivre 
which breathes in their every word. 

The facts of Miss Burney’s life must be tolerably familiar to 
every one from Lord Macaulay’s essay, one of the most enter- 
taining and characteristic of his compositions. In hardly any 
other is the peculiar mixture of truth and error so striking. 
His account of Miss Burney’s youth is, considering that he had 
no access to the diaries now before us, at once spirited and 
true, though what he says of Samuel Crisp is ludicrously in- 
correct. But when he comes to the period of Miss Burney’s 
service at the Court, it is not too much to say that he is scandal- 
ously unfair : unfair to Dr. Burney, who naturally advised his 
daughter to accept a post which offered the certainty of a 
tolerable income ; unfair to Miss Burney herself, who was glad 
to relieve her hard-worked and indifferently paid father of 
at least one pecuniary charge; unfair to the Queen, who 
was a kind and considerate mistress ; almost unfair to Mme. 
Schwellenberg, if that were possible. To say, as Macaulay does 
that a competence awaited Fanny from her literary talents 
is as foolish as to express surprise that she did not prefer a 
parish workhouse or a parish vault to her ‘dungeon’ at Windsor. 
It may well be that the whole affair was a mistake ; that Fanny had 
reckoned without her host; that she was ill suited for the duties 
she had to perform, though we know that she ‘cooked snuff’ 
admirably. But not the slightest degree of moral blame can 
fairly be attached to any one because Miss Burney took what 
proved to be an injudicious step, and nearly fell into a decline 
in consequence. Macaulay’s remarks on the imaginary change 
which came over Fanny’s mind during her residence at Court 
are particularly wanton in their cruelty. He distorts her most 
casual observations, her artless and innocent comments on the 
trial of Warren Hastings or on the King’s illness, into the 
servile gossip of the backstairs. He tears the most harm- 
less and natural expressions from their context, as Mr. Seeley 
plainly shows, and rails as only a Whig can rail against the 
woman who dared to say aught against Mr. Fox or on behalf 
of her King. We are often tempted to regret that Macaulay 
was not spared to write his proposed essay on Miss Austen : 
He would have had little opportunity of being picturesque, 
but he might at least have poured out the vials of his scorn in 
sonorous and antithetic periods on the Prince Regent and his 
librarian for presuming to admire the works of that great writer! 
The critical portion of his essay leaves much less to be de- 
sired. We cannot, indeed, admit that Fanny’s life at the Court 
was responsible for the premature extinction of her genius. For 
that, and for her adoption of an execrable style, we know no 
adequate reason to account. They must remain unexplained. 
But Macaulay has furnished on the whole an unusually just 
estimate of her talents and of her place in literature. She was 
not on the same high plane of excellence :s Miss Austen ; but, 
to repeat Johnson’s happy term, she 1s among the first of 
the ‘character-mongers’ : little if at all inferior to Miss Ferrier 
and to our thinking above Miss Edgeworth. Her novels read 
like the conversation of a very observant, a very clever, and a 
somewhat sarcastic woman : the most charming conversation 
in the world. We cannot tell if she has had the misfortune to 
fall under the rod of Mr. W. de Howells’s approbation. Miss 
Austen has, and we do not know why Miss Burney should 
have escaped. But even his applause cannot damn her. She 
knew well enough, of course, that her style of writing can 
never be so great as the ‘ bow-wow’ style, when the ‘ bow-wow’ 
style comes off. But her style is infinitely preferable to the 
‘bow-wow’ style badly done. That is why Zve/éna lives and 
the Mysteries of Udolpho does not. And if she could have 
added fifty years to her long life, she would also have known 
how much superior were her wit and humour, herhigh spirits, 
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and her instinctive perception of character to niggling ‘ ana- 
lysis’ and somniferous subtlety. 

The impression of extraordinary literary ability left on the 
mind by the diaries and letters of Frances Burney, and be it 
said of her sisters Susan and Charlotte in a very nearly equal 
degree, is very great. But the impression of extraordinary 
sweetness and excellence of disposition is very much greater. 
It would have been strange, indeed, had the children of Dr. 
Burney been selfish, morose, or unkindly. Few families pre- 
sent so perfect a picture of domestic concord and affection. 
They had numberless family jokes which are the salt of 
domestic life. They were lively and good-tempered : Fanny 
was absolutely unspoiled by attention and flattery. What 
a tribute it is to the uniform goodness of her character that 
the reading of those early diaries in her old age should 
have afforded Mme. d’Arblay the most exquisite gratification!! 
Nothing to be ashamed of; nothing to call the blush of 
recollection. The qualities which distinguished the Burney 
family, and Frances in particular, have never been com- 
mon, and they never will be. They are certainly as rare now 
as they were a hundred years ago. Our own century has 
an instructive and significant contrast to show to the author 
of Evelina. We too havea diary by a young person which por- 
trays truthfully enough, it is said, some aspects of the literary 
and artistic society of her time. Had Frances Burney been 
born a hundred years later than she was she might have fallen 
in love with the Duke of Dash at fourteen, have divided her 
time between self-detestation and her looking-glass, have 
looked on herself as a human ‘document,’ have whimpered 
at the thought of ever being forgotten by the world, and 
have entrusted this collection of morbid and self-conscious 
vanities to the pages of her diary—not necessarily as a guar- 
antee of good faith but simply with a view to publication. Hap- 
pily no such ideas could have entered her head. Fanny Burney 
would have laughed at Marie Bashkirtseff till the tears ran down 
her cheeks. Fanny and her contemporaries were certainly not 
wanting in sensibility ; but she, at all events, could also boast 
of sense. Let the reader turn to her diaries at once and see. 


A RADICAL JOURNALIST. 


Fames Macdonell, Fournalist. By W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
M.A. London: Hodder. 


The late Mr. James Macdonell has not been happy in his 
biographer. When we read in the first paragraph of a bio- 
graphy that the subject of it saw ‘at an early age’ that ‘his 
function in life was to act on the higher nature of man through 
the press,’ we know that our author is a prig, and we begin to 
entertain a strong suspicion that his hero was another. That 
suspicion is not lessened by reading on the second page about 
‘his brave and beautiful life,’ the ‘ nobleness,’ ‘ unselfishness,’ 
‘courage,’ and ‘affection’ of his nature and ‘his pure youth’ ; 
and upon the third page how the author has before him ‘the 
most intimate outpourings’ of his hero’s ‘ soul,’ ‘ how stainless, 
how loyal, how chivalrous that soul was,’ how he had a ‘ pure 
and radiant spirit,’ and how ‘some record of his life’ has been 
‘written for the sake of journalism.’ All of which means that in 
Mr. Nicoll’s opinion Mr. Macdonell was a man of good personal 
character, who worked hard and made as much money as he 
could at the calling which suited him best, from motives similar 
to those which induce other well-behaved persons to do the 
same kind of thing, and that Mr. Nicoll has written a book 
about him, partly out of regard for his memory and in order to 
please his friends and partly because he thought it would pay. 
That is all reasonable and proper enough, but it is no excuse 
for the sickly outpourings of Mr. Nicoll’s soul enumerated 
above, or for the assertion that Mr. Macdonell’s eyes ‘much 
resembled those of General Gordon.’ 

It is a little difficult to be quite just to a man the story of 
whose life is told in such a disagreeable fashion, especially 
when the offence is aggravated by the sympathetic manner in 
which the volume has already been criticised, for reasons suf- 
ficiently obvious to any one who has any acquaintance with the 
extremely small world of first-class British journalism. Mr. 
Macdonell took to newspaper writing early, worked hard, and 
got on well. It is obvious that he was a man of agreeable man- 
ners, and that many people, especially earnest people, found 
him particularly pleasant company. Moreover, he died sud- 
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denly and prematurely, leaving a young widow and some little 
children. There would have been no need to say anythin 

more about him if Mr. Nicoll had not thought fit to challenge 
comment by jabbering about his loyalty, purity, chivalry, bravery 

and beauty. As it is, he compels an impartial critic to inquire 

whether in fact Mr. Macdonell did anything to justify his 

elevation on a pedestal above the innumerable throng of 
commonplace, good young men. 

Mr. Macdonell, who was born in 1842, was the son of an 
Aberdeenshire exciseman, and being a clever and industrious 
lad he preferred literary to agricultural emotions. It is not 
an uncommon taste with men who are born with the faculty of 
expressing themselves easily on paper. In Mr. Macdonell this 
faculty was highly developed. A great many of his letters are 
given in Mr. Nicoll’s book, and it is quite obvious that to him 
the mere act of writing was a pleasure, as it has been and will 
be to plenty of people no more stainless or chivalrous than their 
neighbours. He was not so particular as to what he wrote. 
Mr. Nicoll asserts of Mr. Macdonell, in words used by Mac- 
donell himself about Miller, that ‘ he never wrote a letter that 
he did not try to make an exercise in composition.’ If that 
is SO, it can only be said that his endeavours were pathetic- 
ally fruitless. To the end of his life, during his holidays, he 
would write to his friends and relations pages and pages of the 
most hopeless guide-book, and his epistolary style at any rate 
never lost the distinctive marks of provincial birth and educa- 
tion. A little trick, for instance, of addressing his correspon- 
dent by name in every paragraph of his letter, which is highly 
characteristic of the sort of people who say ‘hoping this will 
find you well as it leaves me at present,’ clung to him through 
life. | Nor had he laid much to heart the famous story about 
grouse—not Old Grouse in the Gun-room—but the grouse 
which the editor would not allow to be so called twice in one 
sentence. 

After working hard on newspapers at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
and Newcastle, Mr. Macdonell went to London and obtained an 
appointment on the staffof Zhe Daily Telegraph. For ten years 
he worked extremely hard, sometimes writing leading articles 
and assisting to edit the paper in London, and sometimes acting 
as correspondent in Paris. We are told that the persons who 
then (1865-75) edited that periodical were exceedingly particular 
about the style in which their articles were written, and Mr. 
Macdonell’s letters during and after this period certainly suggest 
either that he had done his best to model his methods of ex- 
pressing himself on the precepts of his employers, or that his 
literary taste was conveniently in accordance with theirs. In 
1875 Mr. Macdonell obtained an appointment as a writer of 
leading articles on the staff of Zhe Zimes, which he held until 
his death in 1879. In 1876 occurred an episode which throws 
a curious light on Mr. Nicoll’s notions of the pure, the stainless, 
and the chivalrous in journalism. Every one who read 7ke 
Times at that period remembers the remarkable see-saw be- 
tween the views held at that time by the Conservatives and 
Liberals respectively as to the proper treatment of the Eastern 
Question which was performed in its leading articles day by 
day. It appears that Mr. Macdonell wrote the articles in the 
Liberal sense, and wrote them to a great extent in wilful 
defiance of the wishes of his employers. On one page we learn 
that ‘he used to call’ Mr. Delane ‘ the heaven-born editor.’ On 
the next we are told how ‘ Mr. Macdonell was most anxious 
to commit /he J7imes to a policy of sympathy with Russia.’ 
Then comes a passage which shall speak for itself. ‘When 
he came home at three in the morning he would to [sic] 
repeat with glee to his wife the gist of that night’s leader, 
and express his anxiety that it should go in, and say with a 
laugh, “ If they put this leader in, I think we are safe.” One 
night he said he thought that the matter was settled; the paper 
was committed if the leader went in. The next morning he 
opened Zhe Times. The leader was in. But there came a 
telegram with instructions that Mr. Macdonell was to write no 
more on the Eastern Question, but was to be shunted to safer 
subjects. This telegram was followed by a letter from Mr. 
Delane, in which he said how much he had been shocked at 
the tone of the recent leaders, and that he himself was coming 
up totown. He added that he would rather have crawled on 
his hands and knees from Dunrobin to London than this last 
dreadful leader should have gone in. Mr. Macdonell was not 
much prostrated by this catastrophe. His state of mind was 
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rather one of thankfulness that he had done what he could to 
keep England from committing what he considered would have 
been a crime—the support of Turkey in her struggle against 
Russia.’ Naturally. If Mr. Macdonell had been a gentleman 
or a naturally honourable man, he would have understood that 
to take advantage of the absence of his chief and of the feeble- 
ness of some subordinate to write what he knew that those 
who paid him his salary must disapprove of, and to make 
the paper from which he got his living the laughing-stock 
of Europe—and Zhe Times did not recover the reputation 
which Mr. Macdonell thankfully destroyed until it made a 
stand upon the question of Home Rule ten years later—was the 
act of a bad servant and a traitor to his salt. Mr. Nicoll says 
elsewhere that Mr. Macdonell would have made a good soldier. 
Perhaps he might—until it occurred to him that his paymasters 
were committing what he considered a crime, and that there 
was an opportunity of giving information to the enemy. 

Mr. Macdonell’s opinions, which were what were then con- 
sidered Liberal, were, as might be expected from his education 
and career, narrow and bigoted. He canted (in private) about 
the ‘moral pleasure’ of living ‘in the free, open air of a repub- 
lic’ (France, to wit, in 1872), ‘away from the sham and syco- 
phancy of a monarch, away from the degenerating and slavish 
twaddle talked by pen and pulpit about that wretched young 
man who, thank Heaven, is out of danger.’ This was written 
‘in the early spring of 1872,’ and the concluding phrase appears 
to refer to the Prince of Wales. Mr. Macdonell’s private cor- 
respondence also testifies to his boundless capacity for the 
enunciation of slightly moral platitudes, and it was not surpris- 
ing that he was a great favourite with the kind of people who 
during the last decade wrote or read Zhe Sfectator. 


ELEPHANTS VERSUS RAILWAYS. 


A Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan States. By 
HOLT S. HALLETT, M.Inst.C.E., etc. Edinburgh : Black- 
wood. 

A Trip Through the Eastern Caucasus: With a Chapter on the 
Languages of the Country. By the Hon. JOHN ABER- 
CROMBY. London: Stanford. 

English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Century. 
By JOHN ANDERSON, M.D., LL.D. Edin., etc. London: 
Kegan Paul. 

Summer Suns in the Far West: A Holiday Trip to the Pacific 
Slope. By W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. Edinburgh: Nelson. 

Pen and Ink Sketches, from Naples to the North Cape. By 
EMILy A. RITCHINGS. London: Digby. 


The Shan States and the valleys of the Caucasus are still on 
the fringes of civilisation: that is to say, the levelling and 
all-conquering railway has not yet invaded them. Visitors 
there are still travellers, or even explorers, not merely tourists. 
They have to make their journeys on elephant-back or other 
slow and uncertain means of carriage. They meet strange ad- 
ventures by the way, and see sights that are new or have only 
been described once or twice before. They also come upon 
native customs and arts in a comparatively unadulterated state, 
and holding their own against the cheap products of European 
and American machinery. But the engineer and the railway 
projector have already marked them for their own. Mr. Holt 
Hallett is the enthusiastic pioneer and surveyor of a through 
line from Burmah to the Chinese frontier, through the Shan 
States tributary to Siam and to Britain ; and Mr. Abercromby, 
besides being the first, is probably also one of the last English 
travellers to journey through the passes and valleys of the 
Eastern Caucasus before the Czar inaugurates the era of rail- 
ways. The shadow of their coming fate is already over these 
long sequestered lands. Bandits turn scarce in the Eastern 
Caucasus as Feringi grow common. There is no longer any 
demand for chain armour and damascened swords and helmets 
in Daghestan ; and the beautiful inlaying and chasing of the 
gold and silver smiths of Kubachi are becoming lost arts. The 
chiefs are learning new drill and fashions at Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, and the countrymen of Schamyl! have no higher 
ambition than to serve in the Russian armies and earn Russian 
decorations. The country feels that the railway is coming : and 
even in the secluded Shan States empty bottles of Bass’s 
beer replace the native decorations of the Buddhist shrines ; 
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American ‘ notions’ have reached the Upper Me-nam and the 
Me-kong ; and gunpowder, lucifer matches, kerosene, almost 
all the other elements of Western civilisation, are being ex- 
changed for ivory tusks and rhinoceros horns, pickled tea, stick- 
lac, and gum-benjamin in the markets of Zimmé. 

Alas for the travellers who go thither expecting to meet with, 
or at least to be able to tell, marvellous particulars concern- 
ing the country, and their adventures in roaming through it! 
Somewhere about the Eastern Caucasus was the Valley 
Perilous, seen by Friar Odorico de Pordenone and Sir John 
Mandeville, full of gold and precious stones and devils ; and 
the starting-point of Mr. Holt Hallett’s journey to Kiang- 
hsen, on the Me-kong, was the very spot where three centuries 
ago Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, that ‘liar of the first magnitude,’ 
witnessed a siege by a Burmese army of 700,000 men, and a 
sack—(after the defenders had eaten 3000 elephants)—in which 
1700 temples and three-score thousand statues of idols of divers 
metals were consumed, and the booty included a trifle of a 
hundred millions of gold. Such prizes are not to be picked 
up in our day, and the very scenery has got toned down in 
preparation for the coming railway. Pinto would have been 
ashamed to have returned to Europe with no better spoils than 
a pocket-book filled with jottings of levels and gradients, ob- 
servations of latitude and longitude, and price-lists of goods ; 
and Mandeville would have blushed to have produced speci- 
mens of the vocabularies and syntax of Lesghian languages and 
careful rubbings from tombstones and rock carvings as his 
gleanings from the Gates of the Caucasus. 

Even in the seventeenth century, as we gather from Dr. 
Anderson’s painstaking and erudite work on Lugiish Jnter- 
course with Siam, adventures were getting scarcer and com- 
merce getting vulgarised. Tenasserim was then the great 
entrepot for traffic from Bengal and the Coromandel Coast, 
the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, passing towards Siam. The 
land route crossed the neck of the Malay Peninsula on its way 
towards the old Siamese capital by a way which, as the Jesuit 
Father Sequiera tells us, was ‘ partly by goodly Rivers, partly 
over cragged and rough Hills and Forests, stored with Rhino- 
cerots, Elephants, and Tigers (one of which tore in pieces one 
of the company before his eyes) unto Odia’ (Ayuthia). Yet in 
spite of its difficulties it was traversed, two and two anda half 
centuries ago, on elephant-back or in doolie-cart or palanquin, 
by ‘an ambassador of Louis XIV. of France, by envoys from Goa 
to the court of Siam, by ambassadors from Shah Sulaiman of 
Persia and the Kings of Golconda, by French and Portuguese 
missionaries and Jesuits, and by the servants of the East India 
Company.’ The country supplied the opposite coast with 
elephants ; and from Duarte Barbosa’s time its ports were 
resorted to by Moorish, Jew, and Gentile merchants bringing or 
exchanging such things as copper, quicksilver, vermilion, scarlet 
cloth, silks, coloured velvets,and rose water from Mecca, saffron, 
corai, opium, Cambay stuffs, deerskins, porcelain, with ben- 
zoin, pepper, musk, and great variety of other drugs and 
spices ; some of them also to engage in piracy, under pretence 
of looking for a fabled ‘Island of Gold’ in the neighbourhood, 
of which it is related that when a few drops of its fresh water 
brought on board by the natives accidentally fell on a vessel’s 
anchor it was instantly turned into solid gold. Rubies and 
other precious stones also changed hands ; and mention can- 
not be omitted of ‘a distilled water of great strength and vertue 
called Nyp,’ which was ‘ carried to all places of India in great 
pots of Mertaban; the women of India’ (quoth Linschoten) 
‘being very desirous thereof, although for modesties sake before 
men they will not drinke it, but secretly (by themselves) they 
doe make good cheare (and gossoppe) therewith.’ Since Britain, 
fulfilling a design entertained by James II. and his Government 
so long ago as 1687, became the owner of Mergui, Tavoy, and 
Moulmein, these old land routes have been practically closed, 
and until lately almost forgotten and abandoned, especially on 
the English side, to the elephants and tigers. 

With the railway era, however, all this will be changed. 
From the point of view not only of the commercial traveller 
and the military strategist but of the tourist in quest of 
grand scenery and the man of science in search of strange 
tongues, manners, and races, rich new fields will be opened 
up with the passage of railways through Tenasserim and 
the Shan States or the Caucasus. Mr. Cook may be 
found shortly organising a personally conducted trip to 
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the Black Mountain Defile at Kara Dagh, in Daghestan, 
where for nearly half-an-hour the road lies through a huge 
chasm a few feet wide, hollowed out by the stream through 
the heart of the mountain, where ‘no light’ can be seen at 
the farther end, and but a narrow streak of light can be 
seen overhead’ between the perpendicular walls of rock. The 
prospect of ‘gigantic chains of peaked, jagged mountains 
covered with snow,’ from the crest of the Biso Pass on the 
watershed between Asia and Europe, must also be one ‘to 
take the breath away.’ But the Shan States seem to be able to 
challenge anything that the Caucasus or America can show in 
the way of cafion and pass. ‘The future traveller by the land 
route to China will probably leave his train at Raheng to visit 
the ‘Wonderland’ of the Me-ping, with its cliffs of many-coloured 
rock rising in ‘telescoped precipices’ to a height of three 
thousand or five thousand feet, and its waterfalls plunging 
down these flights of stairs in leaps of five hundred feet at a 
time; just as Dr. Blaikie, in his Holiday Trip to the Pacific 
Slope, halted at Berenda to view the marvels of the Yosemite 
Valley, and at Banff to admire the wildest and finest part of 
the ‘great Canadian Highlands.’ 

Needless to say, Dr. Blaikie’s little book is very different in 
its contents from the volumes that have been noticed. Its 
titles correctly describe its scope and purpose. It shows how 
easily, comfortably, and quickly a journey may now be made to 
the shores of the Pacific and back, and how many new im- 
pressions and fresh ideas concerning America and American 
progress can still be picked up by the way. It has a good deal 
to say of the soil, the climate, and the prospects of the sunny 
region of Southern California that should be particularly 
valuable to intending emigrants and sojourners for purposes of 
health and pleasure. Well satisfied as he is of the great future 
lying before the countries on the Pacific Slope, he is by no 
means blind or dumb in the matter of the social and other 
dangers ahead. It is an excellent little book; although 
naturally the author does not let us forget that besides being a 
genial and observant traveller he is also a Presbyterian 
minister, with a mission to correct, instruct, and reform. The 
Pen and Ink Sketches of Miss Ritchings is a volume of tourists’ 
scraps from Italy, Germany, and Scandinavia, well enough done 
in their way, but containing nothing that has not been done 
often, and done much better, already. 


PEOPLES’ POETS. 


The Poets and Peoples of Foreign Lands. By ]. W. CROMBIE. 
London : Elliot Stock. 


This is a very pleasant little book, in which unhackneyed and 
interesting subjects are discussed by a sound scholar and in- 
telligent critic without a touch of pretence or affectation. Mr. 
Crombie leads his readers away from the beaten paths of criti- 
cism. He carries us back to the days when the Moors filled 
the vales of Andalusia with the music of a thousand songs ; he 
transports us to the scented groves and moonlit streets of Seville, 
where the echoes of the Moorish lays may still be heard from the 
lips of the muleteer or the cigarette girl, from the beggar on the 
highway or from the lover serenading his mistress. He leads us 
now to the rose-garden of Provence, once more vocal with lyric 
passion ; now to the heath-clad tracts that lie between the Elbe 
and the Eider, where the strains of Burns, he tells us, have 
given birth toa simple and true peasant-poetry ; now to the 
rich, misty meadows of the Gelderland, where Staring van den 
Wildenborch taught the Dutch language to trip and chime in 
the daintiest metrical forms. Whithersoever he takes us, his 
theme is the poetry of the people: the cof/as and seguidillas of 
Southern Spain, the Neo-Provengal lays of Frederi Mistral and 
his brethren the /e/‘dres ; the simple, touching idylls and songs 
which Klaus Groth, inspired by the great Scottish poet, has 
composed in the Low German of the Ditmarsh; the love-songs, 
the patriotic ballads, the rhyming burlesque tales of the Hol- 
landers. Mr. Crombie is never dull: he can tell a story (sad 
or merry) simply and effectively, and the quotations which light 
up his pages—(each is given in the original as well as in 
English) —are very happily chosen. Here is the sad tale of the 
ill-starred poet whom the irony of fate placed on the throne of 
Seville ; here is the tragic, deeply pathetic history of Mireio ; 
here the mad legend of the unconsecrated bells that were 
whirled from the church of Lochem to the three Devils’ Pools, 
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where they may be heard sounding under water every Christ. 
mastide ; and here is the famous, the far-spread, the imme. 
morial Audade, the morning love-song of Magali: 


‘O Magali ma tant amado, 
Mete la testo au fenestroun.' 


So old is the song, it has been maintained to be an echo of 
Anacreon borne oversea to Provence by the Greek colonists 
centuries before a Roman had set foot in Gaul. It has count. 
less variants in Spain, Italy, and France, and has been beauti- 
fully recast in Provencal by Frederi Mistral. The lady and the 
lover speak alternately, and the lady scorns her lover. She will 
be an eel and fly through the sea—then will he be a fisher; she 
will be a cloud—then will he be the west wind and carry her; 
she will be a bird—then will he be a fowler; if he becomea 
fowler, then will she become a flower : 
‘I perdigau, i bouscarido 
Se vénes, tu, cala ti las, 
Jéu me farai l’erbo flourido 
E m’escoundrai dins li pradas. 
O Magali, se tu te fas 
La Margarido 
Jéu l'aigo lindo me farai 
T’arrouserai '; 
which Mr. Crombie does into English thus : 
‘ But when thou comest to search the forest, 
And for the birds thy snare to lay, 
I'll be a flower, and in the prairie 
Lonely and vast I ‘Il hide away. 
O Magali! if thou dost turn 
Flower in the prairie, 
rhen ‘tis a brooklet clear I ‘Il be, 
And water thee.’ 


In the end Magali is, of course, be-rhymed out of her coyness. 
Mr. Crombie speaks disparagingly of his translations ; but they 
are really better done than such things usually are: his render- 
ings from the Ditmarsh dialect and the Dutch being not only 
faithful but often lightly and happily turned. He is less suc- 
cessful, however, with his versions of the Spanish folk-songs 
and adaptations of the Moorish lyrics. 

The best-known writer dealt with in the book is Frederi 
Mistral, whose genius has done so much to restore the Pro- 
vencal favors to the rank of a literary tongue, and whose narra- 
tive poem J/revo has been made the subject of one of Gounod’s 
operas and translated into most of the languages of Europe. 
Mistral is no doubt a great writer. Lamartine hailed him as 
the ‘genuine Homeric poet of modern France,’ the man of 
genius who had created a language out of a dialect as Petrarch 
created Italian, and ‘transformed a folk’s tongue into a classic.’ 
Gautier again, in his essay on the progress of French poetry, 
declared in a characteristic outburst of generous exaggeration 
that Mireio—‘ that poem full of azure and sunlight’—was as 
beautiful as an idyll of Theocritus, and written in a style as 
rich, sweet, and melodious as was ever the Latin or the Greek. 
Mr. Crombie is less ecstatic in his admiration than Lamartine 
or Gautier, but he also over-estimates Mistral’s gifts. \Wzrezo, 
with all its descriptive beauties and burning passion, is not 
exactly easy reading ; and Nerfo and Calendau are by Mr. 
Crombie’s confession even more trying to the patience. It is 
as alyrist that Mistral will probably be longest remembered, 
Such a piece as Zhe Drummer of Arcola, so direct and vigo- 
rous, so ringing in its rhymes, so full of the glory of battle, so 
fiery and so simply pathetic, is one of those which are a delight 
alike to the cultured and the uneducated, and which a people will 
ever take to its heart. But Mr. Crombie errs when he speaks 
of Mistral as the most eminent living poet of France. The most 
eminent living poet of France is not Mistral but Leconte de 
Lisle. 

The essay on Klaus Groth should be of especial interest to 
Scotsmen, showing as it does the influence of Burns in stimu- 
lating men to the weaving of peasant-song in the far-away, 
lonely district of the Ditmarsh. The article on Staring van den 
Wildenborch introduces us to a writer almost wholly unknown 
out of Holland, but whose works, to judge from Mr. Crombie’s 
extracts, seem to be well worth knowing. In the essay on the 
versatile Dutch lyrist and story-teller there occurs almost the 
only error we have noticed in this thoroughly agreeable little 
book. Mr. Crombie should know better than to speak of Carew, 
Herrick, and Suckling as Elizabethan poets. 
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THE PURITAN REVOLUTION. 


The Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, 1628- 
1660. Selected and Edited by SAMUEL RAWSON GAR- 
DINER, M.A. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


‘The documents in this volume,’ Mr. Gardiner states, ‘are 

intended to serve either as a basis for the study of the consti- 
tutional history of an important period or as a companion to 
the political history of the time.’ In defining thus the purpose 
of his book Mr. Gardiner displays a personal unobtrusiveness 
which not only seems quite uncalled for but in the sequel is 
practically though not formally departed from. The anthology 
is primarily intended to serve as a companion to the editor’s 
own history of the period. Any doubt as to this being its 
real raison a’étre is dispelled when you find at the head of 
every document a reference to the said history so far as pub- 
lished and to no other. For those portions of the period not 
yet dealt with in the book the references are to Masson’s 
Life of Milton. Curiously enough, however, Mr. Gardiner 
describes his own history anonymously as ‘ //7st¢. of Engl. and 
‘Great Civil War’: a somewhat inconsistent procedure in 
view of his vague explanation of the purpose of the volume. 
In any case it should be clearly understood that the documents 
here selected are selected and arranged so as to illustrate the 
main drift of his own narrative, and that his admirable intro- 
duction, while summarising succinctly yet with great clearness 
and force the whole scope of the political controversies and 
negotiations of the period, cannot be properly mastered without 
a careful perusal of his //éstory of England and The Great 
Civil War. Perhaps, too, it would have been well in regard 
to such references as ‘Civil War Jracts, E. 1060, to have 
explained that the mysterious looking ‘E. 1060’ is the press 
mark of this volume of C#vi? War Tracts in the Library of the 
sritish Museum. Possibly Mr. Gardiner would have added 
both to the interest and usefulness of the volume had he some- 
what extended the scope of his selection of documents, and in 
addition to these grimly constitutional arguments and enact- 
ments had published others more strictly illustrative of the 
spirit and purpose which underlay all this formidable outbreak 
of constitutional contentiousness. There are, however, abun- 
dant materials for a separate volume of such selections, 
and as a further complement to Mr. Gardiner’s History one 
would doubtless be thoroughly appreciated. One of the 
documents here printed which is of more than mere ‘con- 
stitutional’ interest is the remarkable ‘ Declaration of Sports.’ 
It is given as ‘a specimen of the proceedings to which 
under the influence of the Archbishop’ (Laud) ‘ Charles 
lent his name.’ The real objection to it and similar enact- 
ments according to Mr. Gardiner is ‘ that they took no account 
of the religious feelings of the majority of the religious men of 
England.’ Here Mr. Gardiner’s usual impartiality and clear- 
sightedness appear to have deserted him. Superstitious pre- 
judices ought not to be dignified with the name of ‘ religious 
feelings,’ nor are narrow and unnatural theories of life entitled 
to be regarded with special respect simply because they are 
advanced in the name of morality or religion. The real truth 
seems to have been that the ‘ Declaration of Sports’ was quite 
consonant with the general opinion in Lancashire at this period ; 
and it was professedly passed on account of the ‘ general com- 
plaint of our people.’ Moreover, it ought to be borne in mind 
that it was not the prohibitive but the permissive clauses which 
aroused the ire of the so-called ‘religious men,’ They were not 
required to take part in ‘lawful recreations upon Sundays after 
evening prayers ended and upon holy days’ : they were merely 
prohibited from preventing their neighbours from doing so. 
Since, however, Mr. Gardiner has printed the ‘ Declaration of 
Sports’ as a specimen of violence done by Charles and Laud to 
‘religious feelings,’ he might with at least equal advantage 
have printed the ‘ Ordinance of the Lords and Commons Con- 
cerning Stage Plays,’ September 2d, 1642, as a specimen of the 
nightmare of Puritanism by which England was to be hag-ridden 
for so long ; and to this he might have added the Ordinance of 
gth January 1647 ‘for the more effectual suppressing of Stage 
Plays by committing and fining such as shall offend therein for 
the first offence, and for whipping them for the second offence 
as being incorrigible,’ to illustrate how hopelessly ‘the religious 
feelings of the majority of the religious men of England’ had 
broken loose from the moorings of common sense. 
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Mr. Gardiner calls the documents he has printed ‘ Constitu- 
tional Documents,’ but is careful to state that practically the 
Puritan Revolution came and went without effecting any real 
change in constitutional forms. The carefully planned consti- 
tutional Commonwealth of Cromwell went to pieces soon after 
the death of its author, and scarce any of its fragments were uti- 
lised. ‘If constitutional forms,’ says Mr. Gardiner, ‘ were every- 
thing, it would hardly be possible to avoid’ the conclusion ‘ that 
the whole Civil War was a mistake.’ This is undeniable, except 
in so far as it assumes that the Civil War was not a mistake. To 
suppose this is to take for granted several very questionable 
propositions. It seems to imply, for example, that the Puri- 
tans were in the main right in their political contention, 
although they may have erred, and erred flagrantly and 
fatally, in the means by which they sought to accomplish their 
ends ; whereas it would rather appear—(and probably this is 
also very much Mr. Gardiner’s own opinion)—that while the 
political course pursued by Charles was in some respects foolish 
to infatuation, the aims of the Puritans were more intensely 
narrow and tyrannical in themselves than his,and were also more 
directly destructive not merely of political but of true mental and 
moral freedom. Both parties, in fact, were more or less mistaken 
in their ends, and hence were more or less mistaken in the means 
they took to accomplish them. With all deference to Mr. Gar- 
diner, it must also be stated that he seems to assign a large share 
of influence to the dissatisfaction of what he describes as 
‘thoughtful and religious men’ in producing the Revolution. 
That the Calvinists did, or by any possibility could, include the 
majority of the ‘thoughtful and religious men’ of England must 
also be denied, Calvinism being essentially opposed to the highest 
form of thought: the thought, for example, of Shakespeare 
and Bacon and Hooker. The primary cause of the Revolution 
seems to have been the accession to the throne of England of 
rulers who never could properly sympathise with—(as did 
Henry Vill. and Elizabeth)—or understand the English nation, 
and who, above all, contrived to produce the impression that 
they were deficient in the essential virtue of patriotism. The 
Puritan party, otherwise the ‘thoughtful and religious men,’ 
took advantage of the extraordinary tactical blunders of James 
1. and Charles 1. to deepen discontent and to strengthen and 
consolidate their own political influence. But their temporary 
triumph was rendered possible only by the genius and the will of 
Oliver Cromwell. Cromwell was the heart and soul of the Puri- 
tan Revolution. In his person Puritanism for a time wielded 
supreme and unquestioned sway and held England helpless, in- 
tellectually and morally, in its iron gripe. If, then, it be asked 
what was the practical outcome and result of the Puritan Revo- 
lution, the answer must be that it afforded Puritanism a com- 
plete opportunity of being weighed in the balance and found 
intolerable. In some respects it was noble and great, but 
it was so at the expense of other virtues quite as essential to 
human nature as those on which alone it laid emphasis. But 
for the Puritan Revolution the noxious character of Puritanism 
and its utter dreariness and barrenness would never perhaps 
have been fully realised. The recoil from it was not merely 
temporary. Puritanism was henceforth sapped of all true 
vigour and doomed to gradual extinction. If it still nominally 
survives among various coteries it is in forms that are smitten 
with the weakness and degeneracy of decay, and it can no 
longer be regarded as a foe to progress and morality. No doubt 
important constitutional questions were raised in the contest 
between King and Commons, but they were raised rather than 
settled. They were not settled either by the King’s execution 
or by Cromwell’s advent to power ; and thus, though there 
never was a period so fruitful of ‘Constitutional Documents,’ 
there never was a period which left fewer traces on the English 
statute-book or the English constitution. 


NEW FICTION. 

Mexico is a word that has stirred the blood of your true 
romancer like the sound of a trumpet from the days of Bernal 
Diaz even unto the heroic period of the renowned, the accom- 
plished Mayne Reid. Mr. Paul Cushing's /he Budi? th’ Thorn 
(Edinburgh : Blackwood), which is the name of an English inn, 
would hardly lead the casual reader of Mudie’s or Douglas and 


Foulis’s list to conclude that the three volumes blazoned there- 
with contain as stirring a story of Mexican warfare, Mexican 
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rebellions, Spanish cruelties, and Spanish treasure as the 
heart of man could desire. And withal the book is a romance 
of the right sort ; the rugged course of true love being the 
theme, while the hero is a capital fellow, the heroine all such 
creatures should be—(only one does not see enough of her)— 
and the villain that determined that he almost persuades you 
to believe him anything but lacking in such completeness of 
portraiture as would have stamped his creator artist. The 
fighting—of which there is no stint—is capitally done, both 
by the author and by his hero ; there are combats worthy of 
Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, hairbreadth scapes galore, much 
slaying of men, semi-submarine dungeons, priests militant, 
gallant blacks, cowardly whites—the whole set forth with no 
small skill. It is a book to read, and had it been two volumes 
and not three it might also have been one to live. 

‘Tina’s’ Love in the Sunny South (London : Remington) is not 
love and is not the South—far from it—but ithas a peculiar merit: 
you may, an’ it please you, read it from beginning to end without 
being for one moment distracted from anything else that may be 
in your mind. Vaguely you know it to be a farrago of bad Eng- 
lish and worse French and Italian, a jumble of vulgarity and 
weakness ; but it can make no sort of impression on any mind 
of any type. ‘Ah, husbands!’ cries Tina, ‘why do you not 
look after your good name instead of blustering so much when 
at last the poor worm turns and taints it!’ We fancy that 
everybody is in love with somebody (probably illicitly), but that 
is a detail ; and you really are so little with anybody that when 
‘Tina’ begs you ‘to return a moment and follow the fortunes’ 
of this one or the other, you are agreeably conscious how 
impossible it is to return to something whereof you have 
never been aware. A Life's Retribution (Remington) is A. 
Macdonald’s ‘ first’ ; also it is not good; and furthermore it 
gives promise of nothing better. When you read, it seems 
absurdly crude, abrupt, and immature ; and five minutes after 
it has gone the way of all such balderdash, leaving no wrack 
behind. No one character even so much as begins to exist, 
and what they all do or do not seems equally irrelevant. In 
reality it may be otherwise, but this is how A Life’s Retribution 
strike sone contemporary at least. Woven of Love and Glory 
(London: Clarke), by A. E. Barr, is a careful but not inspired 
romance of the New World in ’35. The Texan war of inde- 
pendence is a good enough theme, and Miss Barr occasionally 
makes good enough use of it and shows an encouraging amount 
of sense and literary faculty. As the title promises there is a 
great deal of glory supplemented by an equal deal of love; 
the one is a real quantity so to speak, the other is all the love- 
making of a lady novelist should be—except, perhaps, the real 
thing. 

The days of bold, bad baronets and of wicked earls are no 
more. The éourgeorsze has a right to all the villains now. It is 
only your wealthy owveau riche who tramples on the feelings 
and stains the honour of a mill girl or rustic maiden, while the 
blue-blooded ones play the violin to the tune of nodlesse oblige. 
The villain of Dead Stripes (London : Chapman) is, however, 
only a villain till discovered to be a hero—so the bourgeoisie 
does not come off so badly after all ; also his sister can play the 
violin, while the blue-blooded one goes off alone to perpetrate 
reviews of books, magazine articles, newspaper leaders, and all 
such direful feats of derring-do. That young man is a prig, and 
we are sorry for his editors. The heroine is a young woman 
magnificent in aspect, of exalted morals, and therewith of 
doubtful parentage. She works in a mill, rejects the advances 
of her master with civility and contempt—he only wanted to 
marry her, poor fool !—becomes maid to‘the sister of the blue- 
blooded prig, and weds her own true lover. After all there is 
a good deal more in Dead Strifes than this ; and though the 
plot is not entrancing, nor weird, nor fascinating, nor whatever 
the right adjective for the plot of a modern novel may be, the 
book itself is workmanlike, is full of excellent detail, and not 
altogether wanting in humour. 

In The Locket (London: Bentley) Mrs. Alfred Marks (M. A. 
Hoppus) gives a picture of Guernsey life in the days when 
George the Second was king. No novel, it seems, can now 
aspire to tickle the public palate which does not contain at 
least one sermon fully reported or filched from a parson’s 
repositories, and one is duly set forth in The Locket. This 
libation to the deities of public taste excepted, the book is 
fresh, interesting, and bright with local colour. The plot is not 
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too hard of unravelling, and the villain is a most fascinating 
black-avised islander of Italian ancestry. Of course the heroine 
is beautiful ; but as all heroines ought to be, and as so few of 
these are, she is quite nice enough to fall in love with, and the 
reader will not fail to let drop the tear of sympathy over her 
brief romance. Many will prefer her lively and somewhat hot- 
tempered sister, who is appropriately mated with the preacher 
of the aforesaid sermon, with whom she doubtless lives happy 
ever after, he being a douce and withal a sensible chap, 
To put the matter succinctly, Zhe Locket is well above the 
average. 

In Duncan Moray, Farmer (Paisley : Gardner), Miss Sophie 
F. F. Veitch has done excellent if not distinguished work. She 
has a story to tell, and she tells it with a vigour and a reticence 
sufficiently rare in the method and style of the average lady 
novelist. The pivot of the story is a new laird of Beechwood 
who had (it appears) in his youth and under an assumed name 
committed a crime in Australia for which his life was forfeit ; 
the gradual exposition of the situation on Scottish soil, with 
appropriate detail of local manners and local scenery, and the 
ensuing vengeance, are very freshly rendered. There are one 
or two points (notably the supposed loss of the papers relating to 
Rig Mains) which an experienced story-teller would have per- 
ceived the advantage of making more of, but on the whole Miss 
Veitch has managed her materials with knowledge andtact. A 
restless generation that seeketh after a sensation may fail to 
find what it seeks in Duncan Moray, but all the same there are 
there the permanent elements of good fiction: character well 
observed and incident well narrated. 

The gentle reader may learn from Miss Eleanor Price's 
A Loyal Mind (London: Remington) that it is desirable for 
married folk to avoid the entertainment of mysterious secrets, 
and that on the whole young persons between whom there is a 
purpose of marriage will also do well to strive after the same 
ideal. Otherwise misunderstanding may arise, to the blighting 
of youthful lives and (in a novel) the great annoyance of the 
sympathetic spectator. The secret which the fair and virtuous 
Henrietta Stewart refuses to confide in her lover is as unimpor- 
tant as it is innocent, and might have been disclosed without 
any breach of loyalty on her part. Most girls, too, in her place 
and troubled with her scruples would as surely have had wit 
enough to obtain a release from the supposed obligation of 
silence, as few men like Herbert Ethelston, and as much in 
love as he, would have played the mute in the alarming way 
Miss Price permits. 

Fames Vraille (London: Allen), by Jeffrey C. Jeffrey, is 
a very middling kind of story of Anglo-Indian life. Mr. 
Vraille is one of those ill-starred men who can put their 
hands to nothing but it turns out amiss: excellent, virtuous 
creatures who are all their days, like Amos Barton, over- 
whelmed with worry, misunderstanding, and misfortune. He 
is court-martialled for drunkenness when he is not drunk ; he 
is under a colonel who adopts all his suggestions and issues 
them as his own; he marries a flighty girl who, after the 
manner of the Anglo-Indian woman, despises her lord, 
neglects her child, and flirts with the regiment. Interesting 
complications appear to portend in the first volume, but in 
the second they decline to come off, and we are left with a 
wretched Vraille who, after his wife has abstracted herself to 
the arms of another, sees his child die of diphtheria, and 
then dies himself. It is all a very miserable, mixed business, 
grievously overdone with commonplace reflection and towards 
the last with a very common (or garden) variety of religion. 
The kind of thing has been much better done before ; though 
Colonel Dare, the bluff, nefarious officer, pilferer of his subor- 
dinates’ ideas and their reputations, is a very freshly and con- 
sistently rendered figure; as also, in its way, is that of the 
fugacious wife. 

B. E. T. A. has dedicated, ‘by gracious permission,’ Lord 
Allanroe (London: Digby) ‘to the Right Hon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ewart Gladstone, whose constancy, courage, and fidelity, and 
other conspicuous Christian virtues, by a light and charm all 
their own, have shed an ennobling,’ etsettery, and so forth. 
The Right Hon. Mr. and the Right Hon. Mrs. Ewart of that 
ilk ought to read Lord Allanroe: it will be such a discipline 
for both these Privy Councillors as their worst enemy might 
shudder to prescribe. The mysteries of the Scots law of 
marriage do coldly furnish forth the plot, as they did langsyne 
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for the poet of Engaged ; but that romance of the affections is 
stern reality compared to the epic phantasmagoria of jurispru- 
dence provided us by BE. T. A. While not original, the style 
may fairly be called unusual and striking. It teems with such 
flowers of artistry as ‘alluring beauty,’ ‘arrayed in shooting- 
costume of tint resembling his own native heather,’ ‘ manly 
bearing,’ ‘the new light still shining in his luminous eyes,’ 
‘kingly old noblemen’ ; ‘stately grandeur,’ ‘ self- restraint 
due to his position’—(Ae was the son of an Irish peer and 
his age was fifteen)—and fall the rest of it. It may be the 
kind of stuff they like in the servants’ hall, and it won’t do them 
any harm. But every several chapter is headed with an ex- 
tract from a forgotten correspondence in 7he,Daily Telegraph, 
and the last words of the book answer the question, ‘ Is Mar- 
riage a Failure?’ by an earnest * No’; so that one can’t help 
feeling a little sorry for the Right Hon. Mr. and Mrs, Ewart, 
etsettery after all. 


GERMAN COLONISATION TWO CENTURIES AGO. 


Brandenburg-Preussen’s Kolonial-Politik unter dem Crossen 
Kurfiirsten u. seinen Nachfolgern (1647-1721). Von Dr. 
jur. R. ScHUCK. Mit einer Vorrede von Dr. jur. PAUL 
KAYSER. 2 vols. Leipzig: Grunow. 


The adult nations of Europe are now all wide-awake to 
the advantage of having a foot abroad as well as at home. 
They are torn by such colonial longings as the scanty 
remnant of unappropriated earth will hardly satisfy. Ger- 
many more especially travails with the desire of foreign 
possessions. And here at this crisis comes a book of grave 
and weighty import, proving to the German nation how its 
colonial aspirations are no sudden fancy of an aged Faust for 
a disproportionately young Gretchen but the reassertion of a 
long-cherished affection. The histories of Germany all pass 
by this colonial section of her history with altogether inade- 
quate notice. Puffendorf, in his nineteen volumes on the his- 
tory of Friedrich Wilhelm, the Great Elector, devotes but one 
meagre passage to colonial enterprises ; Droysen, who has 
raised an enduring monument to the same ruler, has only 
a few words to spare for his colonial achievements. In the 
time of Friedrich the Great, who of all his ancestors especi- 
ally honoured the Great Elector, Graf von Hertzberg com- 
posed (1755) a trustworthy record—(in French, of course, but 


twice inadequately translated into German)—of the //éstory of 


the Prusstan Navy and African Company : which is, however, 
professedly no more than ‘ une histoire succincte.’ Three sub- 
sequent works—by Stuhr, Jordan, and Freiherr von Seld re- 
spectively—make no fresh contributions to the subject. Quite 
recently the resuscitation of the colonial passion has produced 
a crop of publications recalling the colonial work of the Great 
Elector. But none of these makes any pretensions to being a 
complete history. To Dr. Schuck has been reserved the patri- 
otic task of thoroughly sifting all likely sources of information; 
of extricating and assorting the documents he succeeded in 
finding ; of publishing them in their chronological order faith- 
fully and accurately according to the originals ; and of weaving 
them into a systematic history, illustrated by a narrative of 
collateral and related events. The sum of the new data secured 
and now intelligently and conveniently arranged may be esti- 
mated from the fact that of 213 documents only 46 were pre- 
viously known. 

One result of the new publication will be the reflection 
of additional honour on the name of the Great Elector, 
already renowned as the restorer of the House of Hohen- 
zollern after its almost complete demolition in the Thirty 
Years’ War. At the Hague—whither, in 1646, his marriage with 
the Princess Louisa Henrietta of Orange led him—the Elector 
became acquainted with Admiral Aernoult Gijsels van Lier, 
who had played a leading part in the Dutch West India 
Company. The character and career of this man are drawn 
with considerable fulness, and will repay the student of that 
stirring time when Holland still figured as the chief colonising 
Power in the world. The brief portraiture of him by Markgraf 
Hermann of Baden-Baden is worth citing: ‘A man of much 
resource, of great experience by sea and in commerce, of an 
honest disposition, who from youth up had lived a life of un- 
remitting toil, having composed with his own hand more than 
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twenty volumes (of more value than many thousands) on the 
rise and progress of Indian Expeditions and their trade by land 
and sea, as also on his own experiences happy and unhappy.’ 
The little that still remains of these volumes and his own let- 
ters confirm this testimony to Gijsels’ powers of observation and 
excellent practical sense. With his help Friedrich Wilhelm 
resolved on forming a German East India Company. But 
after five years’ strenuous exertions in Brandenburg and 
the Hanse towns to organise a suitable corporation of mer- 
chants, the Elector found himself obliged to postpone the enter- 
prise, and a bargain with Denmark for the purchase of Fort 
Dansburg or Tranquebar on the Coromandel Coast had to be 
rescinded. In 1660 he resumed his design of a Branden- 
burg East India Company, this time in alliance with Austria 
and Spain. Equally energetic exertions on this scheme again 
ended in naught. His manifold wars with the sea Powers 
turned his thoughts to the advantage of having a navy of his 
own. From time to time he hired ships of the Dutch ship- 
owner Benjamin Raule. On the restoration of peace he con- 
verted these into the nucleus of a fleet he could call his 
own, gradually increased into a ‘stately number of seaworthy 
vessels,’ After unspeakable efforts he enjoyed at last the happi- 
ness of establishing a Brandenburg Company in Africa. In 
instructing his agents appointed to bring about the accession 
of the Electorate of Cologne to the African Company, Fried- 
rich impresses on them and urges them to impress on Cologne 
how ‘ Navigation and Trade are the two mainstays of a State, 
the one securing it the support of the world abroad, the other 
maintaining its industrial activity at home. <A Political Dis- 
course published in 1673 by Dr. Becher backed the Elector’s 
colonial efforts, exhorting the Germans to colonial enterprise : 
‘Up, then, brave Germans ! See to it that in future one reads 
in the map, along with the names of New Spain-and New Eng- 
land, the name also of New Germany !’ 

In May 1681 a provisional treaty was concluded with three 
native chiefs on the Gold Coast, and followed up next year by 
the landing of a second expedition. A third, consisting like the 
two previous ones of the two ships Churprinz and Mortan, 
took formal possession of an advantageous position at Cape 
Three Points. Thereon (New Year’s Day, 1683) they hoisted 
the Brandenburg flag, and in honour of the Great Elector 
baptized the place with the name of Gross-Friedrichburg. 
‘Then five shots were fired, to which the two ships re- 
plied, each with five shots. Kettle-drums and shawms 
were played, greatly imposing on the negroes, who were con- 
vinced that the Prince of Brandenburg must be far mightier 
than the Dutch, who had never shown them any such exhibi- 
tions.’ The territory, described as very clayey—an island in 
winter and a peninsula in summer—was gradually enlarged by 
successive treaties with the natives. Later on (1st October 
1685) the Great Elector added to his Gold Coast settlement 
the protectorate of the island of Arguin and the adjacent 
coast from the Canaries to Porto d’Arco, the northern limit 
of the Senegal Company. The reports upon the natives 
sent home by the German settlers are curious. The sur- 
geon (who landed December 1692) writes that, ‘according 
to European ideas, the inhabitants can by no means be 
described as handsome, though young fellows were to be 
met with whose large dark eyes, long eye-lashes, and the 
open, friendly smile of their features entitle them to that dis- 
tinction. Their beards, which they like to wear full, and their 
woolly hair are raven black. Their skin is like ebony, their 
lips thick, their noses mostly flat. The women are employed 
as beasts of burden. The adult negresses I did not find bash- 
ful. Frequently on my excursions was I besieged by them and 
pressed for ornaments and sweets, of which they are excessively 
fond ; and no little astonished was I at their coquettish and 
seductive arts. They have the vaguest notions of the distinc- 
tion between meum and tuum ; and during my command inland 
I was robbed by the negress serving me. One fine morning 
she bolted with four of my gold rings.’ 

Despite Dutch and French hostilities the Brandenburg 
African Company, joined successively by East Friesland and 
the Cologne Electorate, gradually throve and yielded finan- 
cial surpluses. Nor did the Great Elector ever relinquish 
the hope of founding an East India Company also; and to 
this end he engaged the services of the then celebrated French 
traveller, Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, whom he received at his 
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court with unwonted distinction: a passage of history repeated 
(with some variation) in the present time in the reception and 
employment of Stanley by the King of the Belgians. After his 
death the African Company underwent a series of misfortunes 
which, in spite of all the efforts of King Friedrich 1., gradually 
did it to death. The partners quarrelled ; the rival Powers were 
adverse. The fact is, a nation must have attained a measure 
of strength, and more particularly of naval development, to 
cope with any rival Power for the protection and mainte- 
nance of colonies. A joint-stock company of petty States, 
such as the colonial venture of Brandenburg, East Fries- 
land, and Cologne, could be expected to hold out only so 
long as the weather was fair, but not to live through a 
heavy sea. The Great Elector during his four years in Hol- 
land, fascinated by the prosperity accruing to the Netherlands 
from its colonies, did not take due account of its necessary con- 
ditions, nor pause to reflect how a young and small Branden- 
burg, with no ‘sea-wall’ nor other natural bulwark against 
powerful neighbours, nor any but the most limited naval re- 
sources, was not yet up to the colonial strain. The Great 
Elector indeed, thanks to his deft pilotage, great reputa- 
tion, and the good fortune always favouring his brave pro- 
jects, was able to keep the enterprise afloat so long as he was 
himself to the fore. So soon, however, as the helm passed 
into other hands the ship was bound to come to grief. 
Accordingly in 1717 Friedrich Wilhelm 1. found himself under 
the necessity of selling his African possessions to Holland. 
1721, the year in which the transfer was formally concluded, 
dates the close of the Great Elector’s colonial policy. After 
this date a number of transmarine companies, enjoying also 
special privileges from the State, were indeed floated in Prussia, 
but their operations were purely commercial. 


ELECTRICITY POPULARISED. 


Potential and its Application to the Explanation of Electrical 
Phenomena Popularly Treated. By Dr. TUMLIRZ, Lecturer 
in the German University at Prague; Translated by D. 
ROBERTSON, M.A., LL.B., B.Sc. London : Rivingtons. 


The last years of the life of the good and gifted Clerk 
Maxwell were devoted to the tremendous labour of love in- 
volved in deciphering, verifying, and passing through the press 
the Cavendish papers, and to the preparation, largely from 
lecture notes, of his Elementary Treatise on Electricity, pub- 
lished posthumously as a sort of fragment under the faithful 
and able editorship of Dr. William Garnett. The book was 
designed, firstly, with a view to expanding the parts of the 
great Maxwell treatise on electricity and magnetism devoted 
more especially to the development of the physical ideas 
connected with the recognition of the all-important function of 
the electric medium—ideas whose inception is due originally to 
Faraday ; and secondly, in harmony with the professed elemen- 
tary character of the work, to excluding the symbols if not the 
methods of the higher analysis. Now it is generally admitted 
that however good as a corrective discipline for the advanced 
student may be the study of physical-mathematical investiga- 
tions essentially involving the notions of the higher analysis, 
but reduced by ingenuity in mathematical artifice apparently to 
the level of ordinary algebra and geometry, neither the advanced 
student himself nor his less happily equipped brother willingly 
undertakes the task unless there is some special reward to gain 
or the student happens to be a mathematical Mark Tapley. If 
any one could offer such a reward, of a surety it was Clerk 
Maxwell; and if Clerk Maxwell failed under these circum- 
stances to attract the average student, what better success can 
be anticipated for Dr. Tumlirz and his translator, writing even 
still more constrictedly as regards mathematics? The term 
* Potential ’ might in some circumstances be used appropriately 
enough as a chaptér-heading ; but as a title for a work on elec- 
tricity and magnetism it is a misnomer. Of course it is possible 
to write such a book without introducing the name ; but author 
and book would be as completely without the pale of modern 
thought as would be a treatise on dynamics which should make 
no reference to the great principle of the conservation of energy. 
In fact this law, which might be otherwise phrased as the prin- 
ciple of the non-creatability and indestructibility of energy, is 
obeyed by the whole of the forces of Nature, and they have 
therefore each and all a potential. 
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Dr. Tumlirz introduces his subject with a short but not very 
relevant excursion on the fundamental principles of ordinary 
dynamics ; and, curiously enough, the first thing to arrest 
attention is a mathematical blunder which suggests that author 
and translator have only too literally fulfilled the promise of 
the preface, and banished not only from the book but from 
their own minds also the elementary principles of the calculus. 
A section or two of Chapter I. is devoted to the explanation 
of certain processes for the delineation of equipotential surfaces 
and lines of force ; but it is somewhat remarkable that in a book 
where he is so often quoted the elegant and powerful method 
of Clerk Maxwell is not even mentioned. The last figure js 
supposed to represent the equipotential surfaces and lines of 
force for two unequal electrical masses of the same sign; but 
the equilibrium point has been misplaced, and to the practised 
eye the diagram is in consequence ludicrously distorted. In 
one way this is satisfactory, because to some extent it is a 
guarantee that Clerk Maxwell's beautiful diagrams have for once 
escaped the tender mercies of an unsympathetic wood-cutter, 
Our author warms to his work as he proceeds, and seems to 
gather strength in becoming more practical. A good but 
necessarily brief description of Sir Wm. Thomson's electro- 
meters is given ; further on, in treating of current electricity, the 
controlling law of Ohm for the steady state and Kirchoff’s 
generalisations therefrom are developed ; and finally the sub- 
jects of magnetism and electro-magnetism are dealt with in 
an interesting way, and with a free use of the idea of the mag- 
netic shell, called in the book by the pleonastic if not in- 
accurate name of ‘magnetic double shell.’ In the face of so 
much work that is honest we cannot but welcome this little 
book, and we should be captious indeed if we failed to con- 
vey the impression that to a certain class of students it will 
prove to be interesting and valuable ; and the interest of those 
to whom we have referred is sure to be enhanced by the fact 
that even they will be able to perceive ample evidence of the 
slowly but surely approaching universal acceptance on the Con- 
tinent of the ideas of the British, or rather the Scottish, School 
of mathematical physics. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Missionary Success in Formosa. By the Rev. W. Campbell, 
F.R.G.S. (London: Tribner.) Looking to the attitude of 
unique isolation in which China stands towards the West and all 
its works, and to the virulent hatred with which the Celestial 
mind regards the ‘ foreign devil,’ the casual observer might not 
unnaturally conclude that;only within very recent times has there 
been any attempt to break down this still impenetrable barrier. 
Otherwise China would most assuredly have long ago adopted 
that higher civilisation whose outward and visible signs are rail- 
ways and the wearing of tall hats. But here as elsewhere the 
casual observer would be in error. The attitude of the Chinese 
Government is no mere result of prejudice which only a little 
time is required to overcome. It is rather the outcome of a 
deliberate and long-continued policy, in its motive not wholly 
unlike the idea which has found expression in the ‘ Monroe 
doctrine’ of the United States. As far back as the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the policy of China was in this re- 
spect exactly what it is to-day, as the Dutch East India Com- 
pany found to their cost. Flushed with their triumphant over- 
throw of the Spanish dominion, the Dutch sought fresh outlets 
for that enterprise which, now that domestic peace seemed 
ensured, bade fair to make them the richest of European 
peoples. The Philippines were in the hands of Spain, which 
thereby secured for itself the lion’s share of the lucrative trade 
of the China seas. So first in the Pescadores and—after they 
were driven thence—in Formosa Dutch settlers attempted 
to share the spoil. For some forty years these settlements 
flourished in Formosa. Factories were set up, a regular Govern- 
ment was established, and vigorous and very successful efforts 
were made to educate and Christianise the natives. In 1662, 
however, the end came, and a clean sweep of the Dutch and all 
their belongings was made by an immense Chinese force under 
the command of a leader named Koxinga—obviously the 
phonetically written form of some such name as KXok-seng. 
Chinese rule was established over nominally the whole island, 
and Christianity and Western knowledge were blotted out. 
Things remained in this state for some two hundred years, until 
in 1865 ground was again broken by the English Presbyterian 
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Church, followed in 1872 by the Presbyterian Church of Canada. 
The Rev. Mr. Campbell is a member of the former of these 
missions, and in the two volumes now under consideration he 
wives an account of missionary work in the island under the 
Dutch from 1624 to 1662, and from 1872, when he first went 
out, down to the present year. His method is peculiar rather 
than happy. Forty-six pages are occupied with the reprint 
of a quaint old pamphlet concerning the first mission, pub- 
lished in London in 1650; while the other 670 are given 
up to appendices, comprising not merely documents relating 
to that period but also his own diaries since 1872. These 
last, though excellent in tone and spirit, are by no means 
enthralling. But the story of the old Dutch mission is full of 
interest, especially as these early missionaries had to face 
more than one of the problems with which their successors 
have now to deal ; and Mr. Campbell has done well in rescuing 
it from oblivion. 

Mr. J.Cook Wilson's Ox the Interpretation of Plato's‘Timéus’ : 
Critical Studies with Special Reference to a Recent Edition 

London : Nutt) may be described as an innings in one of those 
academic contests that put the scholarship of individuals, and 
whatever lore is relevant, to the arbitrement of war. In Zhe 
Classical Review for March 1889 Mr. Cook Wilson had criti- 
cised, rather in the way of attack, the edition of Plato’s 77maus, 
with introduction and notes, by R. D. Archer-Hind ; and in the 
following number of the same monthly appeared the editor's de- 
fence. Partial answers have been given by the critic, as in Zhe 
Academy of June 8, 1889; but Mr. Cook Wilson proceeded at 
length to independent publication, having found the limits of a 
periodical too narrow for his high purpose. That, though it 
includes exposure of an individual editor’s shortcomings, aims 
at doing justice not only to the predecessors but also to the 
contemporaries and fellow-countrymen of that editor : 
it will not do to allow foreign critics to think our standard of 
an edition of a classical author so far below theirs, or our 
notion of the interpretation of ancient philosophy so anachron- 
istic. ‘The notes to any modern edition of the Z7zmcus, like 
the articles in any Greek lexicon of modern date, must to a 
large extent be compilation ; and it is impossible to compare 
the notes in the edition of the 7zmeus under review to those 
of Stallbaum and Martin, for instance, on the same pas- 
sages--exhibited as these are in the parallel columns of the 
pamphlet—without perceiving that Mr. Archer-Hind’s English 
has been more largely indebted to Stallbaum’s Latin and 
Martin's French than Mr. Archer-Hind has chosen to acknow- 
ledge. 

Contributions to Latin Lexicography. By Henry Nettleship, 
M.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) At the request of the 
Delegates of Oxford University Press, Professor Nettleship 
undertook in 1875 to edit a Latin dictionary that should be of 
like compass with Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon ; and by 
the summer of 1887 he ‘had completed nearly all the letter A 
a tenth part of the whole work),’ besides articles under other 
letters. But not having received the amount of steady co- 
operation he had counted on, he at length threw up the under- 
taking ; and the Coufriéutions are salvage out of the wreck. 
Prepared at the request of the Oxford Delegates, this volume 
contains, of the materials collected by Professor Nettleship, so 
much as is either additional to, or an improvement on, what 
students already possess in Lewis and Short’s Dictionary. The 
articles vary in length from a single line, as that devoted to the 
monstrosity Arcosynagogus, ‘ruler of a synagogue,’ up to the 
ten pages devoted to Fus gentium. The strength of the work 
lies in apposite quotations supporting particular meanings, with 
exact references to whence they are taken. Collection and 
classification are Professor Nettleship’s forte rather than criti- 
cism. Few, for instance, will prefer, to the common account of 
‘Accusative’ as casus accusand?, his metaphysical correction of 
it: ‘The explanation is probably wrong, treats aitcatixyn having 
been taken to mean the cause of causation, the case which 
expresses an effect.’ 

Studies in the South and West, with Comments on Canada 
(London: Unwin), by Charles Dudley Warner, consists of a 
number of papers written by an inhabitant of the north-eastern 
portion of America concerning the other parts of that great 
republic, with the addition of certain papers concerning 
Canada, which for purposes of alliteration are called Com- 
ments, The United States of America are continental in ex- 
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tent ; and if they do not contain within their borders the same 
variety of race and custom as the older continents of the world, 
they are sufficiently varied to render these Studies in the South 
and West the studies by a stranger of strange lands. To the 
native of the Northern and Eastern States the customs, tradi- 
tions, and feelings of the South, and in a less degree of the 
West, are strange and alien. To us, looking at them from a dis- 
tance, North, South, East, and West seem all alike American. 
On closer study their differences become more prominent than 
their points of resemblance. Charles Dudley Warner is per- 
haps best known in this country as the author of that delight- 
fully humourous work, J/y Summer in a Garden. In the 
Studies and Comments we have little of the humourist and much 
of the statistician. The studies in the South with which the 
book begins give us a charming account of the old social life of 
the Southern States ; but as we approach the West, life and 
manners give way before bushels of wheat, head of cattle, 
population, imports and exports, and the other details appro- 
priate to that king among ézdlia abiblia the Gazetteer. The 
papers entitled ‘ Impressions of the South in 1885,’ ‘ Society in 
the New South,’ ‘New Orleans,’ ‘A Voudoo Dance,’ ‘ The 
Acadian Land, and ‘The South Revisited in 1887,’ will, we 
fancy, be found by most readers the most interesting portions 
of the book. Probably the subject has much to do with this. 
There is a charm about the old Southern States which is not 
to be found in the West. It is difficult to become romantic 
over Chicago and the number of hogs annually packed there 
by Philip D. Armour. 
The Henry Irving ‘ Shakespeare’ Vols. Vi. and Vil. (Glas- 
gow: Blackie.) These two volumes of this handsome edition 
have all the merits and some of the faults of their predecessors. 
They include Lear and The Tempest—two plays as impossible to 
illustrate as to act. The notes are as full as those in the pre- 
viously published volumes, and there are more maps : there is 
none to illustrate 7he Tempest, which is a deliverance one hardly 
expected, and for which it is fitting that gratitude be expressed. 
Mary Queen of Scots is always with us, and a reprint of 
Sheriff Glassford Bell’s Zzfe (Edinburgh : Brown) is welcome, 
the more so as it comes in so handy a form and with such 
excellent type. It is not now the time to discuss the Sheriff’s 
merits as a historian: his book has survived so much and so 
long that it must now be looked for on every man’s book-shelves, 
and these two volumes are quite the best form in which it can 
now be got. We have also received Commercial London (Lon- 
don: The Intercolonial Publishing Co.), edited by T. Simp- 
son Jones, and 7he Scottish Military Directory (Edinburgh : 
Douglas), compiled by Lieut. G. R. Cavaye, both useful works 
of reference ; a new edition, being the twenty-fourth, of Dr. 
Clyde’s excellent School Geography (Edinburgh: Oliver); a 
fresh re-issue of the Prayers for Social and Family Worship 
Edinburgh : Blackwood), prepared by a Committee of the 
Church of Scotland ; the sixpenny edition of Kingsley’s Adton 
Locke (London: Macmillan) ; a new edition, being the second, 
of Parallel Translations of Lines and Surfaces (Aberdeen : 
Brown), by David Maver; a reprint of Lord Herschell’s 
address to the Glasgow Juridical Society on 7he Rights and 
Duties of an Advocate (Glasgow: Hodge); and Zhe Art 
Journal, The Art Rkeview, Art and Literature (all giving pro- 
minence to Browning articles), Zhe National Review, Mac- 
millan’s, The English lilustrated, Murray's, Longmans, Black- 
wood’s, Harper's, The Century, Cornhill, Temple Bar, London 
Society, The Argosy, Chambers’s, lime, The Sun, Igdrasit, St. 
Nicholas, Harper's Young People, and other magazines. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 


By J. A. Goodchild. 


A Fairy Godfather. London: Reming- 
ton. 1 vol. 

A Lady Horsebreaker. 
3 vols. 

A Resolute Purpose. By Katharine Ashburne. Bristol ; Arrow- 
smith. 1 vol. 

Dick Chichester. 
1 vol. 

Neggte Abbott. 

Suspense. By H. S. Merriman. 


By Mrs. Conney, London : Hurst. 


By E. M. Roach. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 
London: Redway. 1 vol. 


By Nelson Power. 
3 vols. 


London : Bentley. 
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The Bondman: A New Saga. By Hall Caine. London: 
Heinemann. 3 vols. 

William Orileigh. By Esmé Hope. London: Remington: 
2 vols. 


TRAVEL. 


An Artists Tour in North and Central America. 
London : Ward and Downey. 2!s. 

A Visit to the Transvaal. By Pearse Morrison. 
Sonnenschein. Is. 

A Winter Tour in South Africa. 


London: 


By Sir F. Young. 


Petherick. 

Beyond the Argentine. By May Frances. London: Allen. 
2s. 6d. 

Impressions of Russia. By Georg Brandes. London : Scott. 
2s. 6d. 

Stanley and His Heroic Relief of Emin Pasha. By E. P. Scott. 
London : Dean. 2s. 6d. 


Stanley's Emin Pasha Eapedition. By A. J. Wauters. Lon- 


don: Nimmo. 6s. 


The Islands of the A-gean. By H. F. Tozer. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 8s. 6d. 
BroGrapuy. 
Life of George Eliot. By Oscar Browning. London: Scott. 
Is. 

Lord Derby. By T. E. Kebbel. London: Allen. 2s. 6d. 
Peterborough. By W. Stebbing. London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
History. 

History of New South Wales. Vol. 1. By G. B. Barton. 
London : Trubner. 
THEOLOGY. 
A Buddhist Catechism. By Subhadra Bhikshu. London: 


Redway. 
Buddhism and Christianity. By the Rev. Archibald Scott, D.D. 
Edinburgh : Douglas. 


Sermons to Boys. By J. T. Bramston. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 3s. 6d. 
The Indian Religions. By Hargrave Jennings. London: 
Redway. 
The Unknown God. By C. L. Brace. London: Hodder. 12s. 
MISCELLANEA. 


Ancient Cures, Charms, and Usages of Ireland. By Lady 


Wilde. London: Ward and Downey. 6s. 

‘Commercial London’ for 1890. London: Allen. 5s. 

ln Tennyson Land. By J. C. Walters. London: Redway. 

Morgante the Lesser. By ‘Sirius.’ London : Sonnenschein. 
6s. 

Physiognomy and Expression. By P. Mantegazza. London: 
Scott. 3s. 6d. 


Political Prisons at Home and Abroad. London: Kegan Paul. 
Problems of Greater Britain. By Sir Charles Dilke, Bart, 


London: Macmillan. 
Socialism in England. By Sidney Webb. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 2s. 6d. 


Spencer Anecdotes. Edited by John Underhill. London : 
Scott. Is. 

The Ancient Classical Drama. 
Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 

The Gift of D. D. Home. By Mme. Douglas Home. Lon- 
don : Kegan Paul. 

the Growth of Capital. 


By Rk. G. Moulton. Oxford : 


By Robert Giffen. London: Bell. 


7s. 6d. 

/ 

Wrinkles and Notions. By Mrs. de Salis. London: Long- 
mans. 2s. 6d. 


ForeIGN. 

Album de lainstalacion artistico-arqueolégica de la real casa en 
la Exposictén universal de Barcelona, aftio 1888. 8vo. 
Barcelona: Jepus. 30 pes. 

Bande du Furall. Chez les Allemands, chez nous, a Florence. 
7 PAuteur des Horizons prochains. 18mo. Paris: Lévy. 
1 fr 

Collecién de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espana. 
Por Fuensante del Valle, J. Sancho Rayon y Fr. de Zabal- 
buru. Tomo xciv. Madrid: Murillo. 12 pes. 

Daniel de Kerfous : Confession un homme du monde. 
Daudet. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. Soc. 

Diccionario hispano-americano de literatura, ciencias y artes. 
Cuad. 131-133. Barcelona: Montaner. 1 pes. each. 


Par E. 


By B. Kroupa. 


London: 





kécits de campagne 1833-1841. 








TICKETS, ETC. 


Femmes antiques. 
50 c. 

Geschichte der Atomistik vom Mittelalter bis Newton. 1. Bd. 
Die Erneuerg. der Korpuskulartheorie. Von K. Lasswitz. 
Hamburg: Voss. 20m. 

Historia general de Espana, desde los tiempos primitivos hasta 
la muerte de Fernando V/I. Por M. Lafuente. Tomo xy; 
Barcelona: Montaner. 5 pes. 

Par M. le Duc d'Orléans. Paris: 


Par J. Bertheroy. Paris: Ollendorff. 3 


J 


Lévy. 3 fr. Soc. 

Viatjes de Ali Bey el Abbassi per Africa y Assia, durant |o; 
anys 1803-1807. Por D. Badia y Leblich. Barcelona: 
Imp. la Renaixensa. 6 pes. 
> DINBURG H ORCHES x RAL | F E ST IV AL. 


1890. 








LAST APPEARANCE HERE OF HALLE'S BAND. 
PROGRAMME OF MASTERPIECES— 
(1) Fes. 13.—REID CONCERT (soth year). 
(2) Fes. 14.—CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 
(3) Fes. 15. -AFTERNOON (AND FAREWELL) CONCERT. 
rtistes. 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Fron 
Miss EDMONDS, Second Soprano, on 14th. 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Tenor, on 13th and r4th. 
MavamME NERUDA (Lapy HAL), } so/in, on 13th and 15th. 
Sik CHARLES HALLE, Pianoforte and Conductor. 





EDINBURGH CHORAL UNION on sgth. 
OrcHESTRA of 75 Performers each day. 





lickrers—8s., 58., 38., 28. 6d., and 2s. —end Programmes at Messrs. Woop & 
Co.'s, Messrs. PATERSON & Sons’, and Messrs. METHVEN & Simpson's. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


BY THE MEMBERS OF THE EDINBURGH 
PEN AND PENCIL CLUB. 
21st, 2p FEBRUARY. 
= Cae HOTEL. 


PATERSON & SONS, GEORGE STREET, 








THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 


MARQUESS OF SALISBURY HABITATION. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the HABITATION will be held in the So 
GeorGe's HALL, Edinburgh, on Frivay, the 14th inst., at 8 o'clock 


As Business of importance will be brought before the HapiraTion, it is hoped 
that there will be a large attendance of Members. 


Particulars as to ‘Tickets, etc., will subsequently be announced. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY -DIPL OMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THR 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEorGE Street, EDINBURGH, 
i MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRE Ss DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 


nition, and Apparatus ¢ of Be: Best Quality and Moderate Price. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


AN DAU 3, Vv ICTORI AS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 


DAVID DICKSON & SOM, HAYMARKET, EDINBU RGH. 


R. vu R E, 
RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWER BAZAAR, 
PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Large Arrivals of Continental Flowers daily. Superior Wreaths, Crosses, and 
Bouquets to order. Prompt Dispatch. Personal Attention. 
Telegraphic . Address—' URE, FLORIST, EDINBURGH.’ 

















OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 

7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
Hay, Oats, BEANS, Bran, STRAW and Moss Litter for the Stable. LinsErp 
and other Cakes, and MEALS, Turnips, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp SEED, PoTAToRs, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, et 


STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 
One PENNY One Penny | O U R Hi O M E | MONTHLY 


~ GARDEN AND POULTRY-YARD 





Cookery. Poultry. | This new Journal, designed to 
Dress. Garden. Bees. | promote peg | and + lee 
| and aroun e Home, will pr 
Fancy-Work. House Management. | a valuable guide in Housekeeping, 
Health. illustrations. Gardening, Poultry-keeping, &. 


FEBRUARY Number now to be had from all News Agents. 
Office, 63 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


‘Our Home’ 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


COMPLETION OF 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 


By C. A. FYFFE, M.A., Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 


Vol. I., from 1792 to 1814. 
Vol. IIl., from 1814 to 1848. 
Vol. III., from 1848 to 1878. 


Price 12s. each. 


‘Mr. Charles A. Fyffe has at last completed his ‘‘ History of Modern Europe,” 
and Messrs. Cassell have just issued a third and final volume. Mr. Fyffe is a 
keen politician on somewhat advanced lines, but he isa conscientious historian for 
all that, and keeps his pages singularly free from party bias. His book is the best 
treatment of the section of history that bears most directly upon our modern circum- 
stances. The concluding volume covers the generation since 1848, closing with the 
Congress of Berlin.’—Datly Chronicle. 


Ready in a few days. 
THE POPE AND THE NEW ERA. By WILLIAM T. STEAD. 
Author of Truth about Russia.Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
Enlarged and Greatly Improved. Price 2s., or, in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE METROPOLITAN YEAR-BOOK for 1890. A Guide 
to Imperial, Municipal, Local, Commercial, Ecclesiastical, Educational, and 
Social London. 

Q.’s New Work. A Second Edition of 

THE SPLENDID SPUR. ByQ., Author of Dead Man's Rock, &c., 
is now on sale at all Booksellers. 

Completion of Our Earth and its Story. 

OUR EARTH AND ITS STORY. Edited by Dr. Ropert 
Brown, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. With Thirty-six Coloured Plates and numer- 
ous Wood Engravings. Complete in 3 vols., price gs. each. 

Cheap Edition. 


THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY: A Record 
of the Doings of the English Nation at Home and Abroad. Edited by Sipxey 
J. Low, B.A., and Prof. F. S. Puttinc, M.A., with Contributions by Eminent 
Writers. Cloth, 10s. 6d. ; Roxburghe, 15s. 
On February 6 will be Published, price rs., 
TWO WOMEN OR ONE? From the Manuscripts of Doctor LEONARD 


lecau"e Uesay Monae 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
soak eee : 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR FEBRUARY 1890. 


The Portuguese in East Africa."” By Daniel J. Rankin 
‘One View of the Question.” By Rudyard Kipling. 
‘Land Purchase in Ireland.’ By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
‘Mr. Labouchere: the Democrat.’ By W. H. Mallock 
‘Was ita Crime?’ By Amélie Rives Chanler. 
‘The City of the Creed.’ By J. Theodore Bent. 
‘Art Teaching and Technical Schools.’ By Lady Dilke. 
‘English and Americans.’ By Wm. Morton Fullerton. 
‘ Russian Characteristics '(V.) By E. B. Lanin. 
‘ Marie Bashkirtseff.. By Marion Hepworth Dixon. 
‘ The Swaziland Question.’ With map. By Sir Hercules Robinson, 
G.C.M.G. 
* Mr. Gladstone on German Literature.’ By Karl Blind. 
‘Oxford Tutors and their Professorial Critic.’ By W. L. Courtney. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 


THE RIALTO 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
Epitep sy W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies AND Co.; Glasgow, Porteous anv Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue Riacto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 
Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 


Stock, and Produce Markets. 


Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 
Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 


furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 


‘Tue Rracto's’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 


about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 


‘THe RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 
‘Tue RIatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 


business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 


MITCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM House, OLp Broap STREET, Lonpon. E.C. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 


LADY BABY. A Novel. By DororHea Gerarp, Joint- 
Author of ‘ Reata,’ ‘ Beggar my Neighbour,’ Waters of Hercules,’ 
etc. ; Author of ‘Orthodox.’ 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


A THOUSAND MILES ON AN ELEPHANT 
IN THE SHAN STATES. By Ho.r S. HALtett, M. Inst. 
C.E., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Honorary Member Manchester and 
Tyneside Geographical Societies. 8vo. With eight maps and 
numerous illustrations. 21s. 





‘It is a mine of information upon all matters connected with Siam and the Siamese 
Shan States, and will certainly become a standard work upon those little known but 
highly interesting regions.’— 7:mes. 

A very fascinating book of travels. .. A carefully digested narrative, stored not 
only with information collected by the author himself, but also with endless refer- 
ences to the researches of earlier and later explorers.'—St. /ames's Gazette. 

* Apart from its value to those who are interested in the commercial future of the 
Shan States, Mr. Hallett’s book will be appreciated by all who read books of travel, 
or desire information about a portion of the world around which much interest 
centres at the present time.’—//ome and Colonial Mail. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE BULL I’? TH’ THORN. ARomance. By Pau 
CuSHING, Author of ‘The Blacksmith of Voe,’ etc. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


‘ The Bulli’ th’ Thorn will not only please those who have taken pleasure in this 
author's former stories, but will also, by the thoroughness with which it works in the 





kind of fiction that is especially in vogue at this moment, win him a large number of 
new readers... Its style has the true romanticring. .. It is an excellent story, and 
will add much to its author’s reputation.’—.Scotsman. 


MASTER OF HIS FATE. By J. MacLaren Conzan, 
Author of ‘The Cure of Souls,’ ‘ Tinted Vapours,’ etc. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘ A distinctly clever piece of work.'—A thena@um. 

‘An enthralling tale, the great charm of which is that it is laid among ordinary 
scenes, and enacted by ordinary characters.'— World. 

‘It is a strange story, invested with an intensity of interest which, even had it 
been much longer than it is, would carry the reader through it at a single sittIng.’— 
Scotsman. 

‘ The many fascinating incidents and inventions of his story are told with a reserve, 
a power of self-control, and a dignity that mark the author an artist .. . Far superior 
to anything that Mr. Cobban has yet done.’— Scots Observer. 

‘A clever piece of mystery skilfully told.'—S+. James's Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURCH AND LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 892.——FEBRUARY 1890.——2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS :—1s THE Days or THE DanpigEs.—II.—-His UNCLE AND 


HER GRANDMOTHER.—— Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 





THE EXPERIENCES OF A 





Muttazim. By a Member of Laurence Oliphant’s Colony.—Lapy Basy. 


Conclusion. 





Otpv Boston. By John E. Locking.——Cuar.es Mackay's Las1 


Po—EM.—MopDERN MANNISH MAIDENS. UNDER THE Oak, and THE Tru: 





Lover. By Cosmo Monkhouse. - Wuat I LEARNED IN IRELAND. By 


Lexophilus. —-CuRRENT INFLUENCES ON ForeiGN Pouitics.—II. By Kugies 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE BONDMAN: 


A NEW SAGA. 


By HALL CAINE, 


Author of ‘ The Deemster,’ etc 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








TODD & CQ,, W REATHS, CROSSES, 


FLorISTS, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


EDINBURGH. 





ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
i 


TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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EALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
R OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL : ‘ ‘ £505,000. 
Di en 
GrorGe AuLpjo Jamieson, Esq., C.A., Chatrman. 
Joun M. Crassir, Esq., Merc Ree Leith. 
James D. Lawrie, Esq , Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
Joun M. M‘Canptisu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh 
The Hon. Francis J. MoncreirF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL SpENs, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 


REALIS: 17ION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and leesbvent Estates —-of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, 
the ISSUE of DEBENTURES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBL! 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

ANDREW SQUARE, oo are 

CHIENE & TAIT, Secretartes. 


OME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 


AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Lonpon. 
Colonel James T. GRIFFIN. M. Mowat, Esq. 
ANDREW J. MACDONALD, Esq. Ropert Davig PEEBLEs, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Grsson-Craic, Bart. James My.neg, Esq., W.S. 
H. M. Horssrvau, Esq., C.A. ALFRED Hope Laip.ay, Esq. 
General Managery—ARTHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 OLD Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
The CorpoRATION undertakes— 
The Purcuase and Acquisition of Assets of all descriptions. 
The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various undertakings. 
The MakinG of ApvancEs on Approved Security. 
The ContractinG for and the IssuinG of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Publi 
Loans. 
The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation ir 


London, or from 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Secretaries for Scotland. 


or undertake 


Offices—22 ST. 





64 QUEEN STREET, Epinsurcu. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
Bark OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


INCORPORATED BY RovAL CHARTER, 1847. 


LIMITED, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, 800.000 
RESERVE FUND, £100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SH. ARE ‘HOLDERS, £800,000 


41,700,000 
DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 
at 4 PER CFNT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 
LIMITED. 


MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
13 Hitt STREET, EDINBURGH. 
. ‘HE 
CxuairmMaAN—JOHN GUILD, Eso., DunpeEr. 
This Company is Open to BORROW a Limited Amount on DEBENTURI 
for Three Years and upwards, at 3} 4 Cent. 


ALLIANCE TRUST COMPANY, 


Oxpinary Carita (Paid U £220,000 

a uk (Uncalled), 720,000 
PREFERENCE CapiTat (Paid U Pp 160,000 
RESERVE FUND, . ; 155,000 


Full particulars may be had on applic ation to 
WM. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
13 PANMURE STREET, DUNDEE. 


FIVE PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 





“Tae UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 
LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £950,050. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,05¢ 
RESERVE FUND, £25,000. 
The BANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at 5 per cent., and for 
shorter periods at Rates which may be learned on application to 
KR. @ 6. SCOTT, C.A. 
Agents for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH 


“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCS. 








Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Lady Manayer— Miss KNOWLES. 









Magnificently situated. 
gee Luxuriously furnished. 
@ Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. 3allroom, 
silliard and Smoke Room. 
Ornamental Grounds. 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


Terms Moderate. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAME) 
M AGNETIC 


CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


= te LTS, 


LIVER 
NERVOUS 


| UNG I NVIGORATORS, 


ale —* oo Cs 
— _eneats 
A OLS, pans, Ft 


For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
COM PLAINT, 


NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, 


DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF S 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 


FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND ‘ 


STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Sole Manufacturer. V 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 


all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 
P amphlet, to be hi ud gratis on application. 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 
AND 


In Bottles, 1 






RARE 


79 QUEEN 


. 14d., 2s. od., and 4s. 6d. each. 


48-page Illustrated 


FE RED F 4 E = .. 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
=. 2A MAITLAND STREET | 
(Two Doors West from: 

Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 


OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 


Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


FREDERICK STREET 1) eniwencc 
STREET} EDINBURGH. 


By Post, 3d. extra. 








PHOSPHA. 


SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 


It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man's Friend 
Nervous Exhausti 
for Indigestion. 
Rheumati 


AND 


ut, Lumbago, Sciatica, 


Invaluable for 

Failure of Mem ry, and Loss of Energy. ‘The best Remedy 
my is also valuable for givir ng relief to Gout, Rheumati 
aia Neuralgia. 


Sole Agent— 


J. C. POTTAGE, Chemist, 
117 PRINCES STREET, 


EDINBURGH, 


ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
— Saloon— 150 Lothian Road. 





ibaa oe the Proprietors ™ Ze o A. CONSTABLE, Printers to er Melee, at the Edinburgh Satesveiey Press, ar Published - Jon Dowenas 
at the Scots Opserver Orrice, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 


Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND. 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4oft. by 16ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 1o ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft., 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft.; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 


. 
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ROWLANDS’ ; 
BADAeSAR| 
OIL. 


Produces Luxuriant Hair, 
and ts the best Brilliantine 
for the Beard, Whiskers, | 



































and Mustaches. 
A « SOLD IN A | 
AH Ar GOLDEN | 
COLOUR | 

For Fair-Haired Children. | Seteam Seadamen 

Sold by C Chemists, b b 
PAIR, Bottles, 3s. 6d.,7s., 10s. 6d. | ’ ’ 
oe Special Special 
Royal Royal 
GcoTcH SHORTBREAD. 
Warrants Warrants 





PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. | ToHM. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Lllustrate: Z Catalo: gues » inane ead Post am 


SCOTCH OATCAKES. 


In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 





ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 


33 GEORGE STREET 


and 33 ROSE STREET | WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


EDINBURGH. (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 








ESTABLISHED 1812. 














Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 





C % 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





Mivowet’s Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. ETC. ETC. ETC. 


Y . . 
Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 a Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








-d for the Proprietors by T. @ A. Constance, Nehaaidie to Her Majesty, at the Edinb ong University Press, and 
Published by JouN DOUGLA t the Sco1s OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh, 








